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THE  BURDENS  OF  OP  A! 

“In  tny  opinion,  the  answering  arginnent  to  the  able  Senator  from  Xehraska 
is  that  the  present  burdens  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  are  almost 
unbearable,  and  to  add  to  them  would  be  doing  not  only  an  injustice  to  them 
but  an  injustice  to  the  people  who  are  affected  by  the  neie  regulations  xuho  are 
anxious  to  come  foiward  and  have  their  cases  disposed  of  and  dei  ided  as  speedily 
as  possible.”— Senator  Murdock,  of  Utah. 

The  above  statement  was  made  during  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Prit  e  C'.ontrol  Act 
in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  9tb.  The  question  at  issue  was  wbetlier,  in  j)roviding 
the  opportunitv  for  those  subject  to  price  regulations  to  have  an  oral  hearing  in 
connection  with  complaints  against  such  regulations,  sufficient  time  should  he  allowed 
to  permit  those  who  experience  hardship  under  any  of  the  earlier  regulations  to  he 
heard.  From  our  viewpoint  the  whole  question  appears  more  or  less  academic  in  the 
light  of  the  lack  of  consideration  which  OPA  all  along  has  shown  those  who  have  registered 
complaints.  Perhaps  under  the  new  arrangement  things  will  he  different,  hut  we  shall 
have  to  be  showm. 

Our  purpose  in  quoting  Senator  Murdock’s  statement  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  segment  of  Congress  apparently  is  influenced  more  by  considerations  of 
the  convenience  of  OPA  than  by  the  desire  to  accord  fair  and  just  treatment  to  those 
business  men  who  are  sincerely  striving  to  measure  up  to  the  edicts  of  OPA  hut  are 
conscious  of  the  unfairness  of  many  of  that  agency’s  orders. 

This  probably  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  application  of  the  advertising  agency 
technique  which  Chester  Bowles  employed  when  he  went  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act.  .\ccording  to  all  reports 
it  was  a  skillful  technitjue  and  Mr.  Bowles  showed  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  creating 
a  favorable  background  for  his  project.  He  got  his  jxjints  over  to  the  committees. 

Undoubtedly  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  carrying  a  tremendous  bur¬ 
den.  Thus  far  Senator  Murdock  is  correct.  However,  what  the  Congress  does  not  know 
is  that  most  of  the  worst  burdens  are  of  OP.\’s  own  making.  The  entire  course  of 
government  price  control  could  have  been  radically  different  and  much  more  effective 
and  successful  if  the  OPA  had  not  from  the  very  beginning  chosen  to  rear  around  itself  a 
world  which  never  existed  save  in  OPA’s  own  imagination. 

When  Leon  Henderson  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  support  of  the  original  Price  Control  Act  he  volunteered  the  statement 
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"Never  bite  a  Sheju] 


brand! 

“How’s  that  for  a  bouquet? 

“Of  course,  I  really  earned  it-tiinij 
ing  up  time  after  time  in  Life,  (iwilj 
Housekeeping,  American  Home,  an| 
Bride’s— to  tell  women  fascinating fact| 
about  Cannon  Sheets!  I? 

I, 

“And,  pooch— T  registered!  50%  mfi'^ 
stores  reported  Cannon  Sheets  tops  14 
consumer  demand  than  mentioned 
nearest  competitor! 

“Guess  we’ve  been  barking  up  t!  -J 
right  tree!” 


"Pop  — always  be  extra-nice  to  sheet 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers. 
They're  our  pals! 

“Prick  up  your  ears  and  listen  to  the 
kind  words  they  said  about  your 
Camion  Girl,  in  a  recent  nationwide 
survey.  Puffs  me  up  almost  as  much  as 
buying  an  extra  War  Bond! 

“When  representative  sheet  buyers 
an<l  merchandise  managers  were  asked 
who  was  doing  the  best  job  of  consumer 
sheet  advertising,  they  answered, 
‘cannon’— 2  to  1  over  the  next  leading 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Cannon  Towels  and  Hosiery 

CANNON  MILLS,  INC.  *  70  WORTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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that  the  leading  retail  organizations  of  the  country  were  “—very,  very  acutely  aivare  of 
the  mfiation  fnohlew,  more  aware,  I  believe  than  any  other  grouf),  and  they  have  adoffted 
almost  as  standard  practice  that  they  would  do  their  averaging  instead  of  attempting  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  jutnp  in  wholesale  price  and  using  their  replacement 
costs  as  a  base  for  their  retail  prices” 

It  might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  man  who  could  make  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  subsetjuentlv  accept  the  titanic  task  of  attempting  to  control  price  through¬ 
out  the  entire  nation,  would  have  undertaken  his  job  with  the  thought  that  he  already  had 
powerful  allies  ready  to  help  him.  Mr.  Henderson,  however,  followed  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  course.  He  proceeded  to  recruit  an  organization  comp)osed  largely  of  people  who  saw 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  price  control  as  a  means  of  remaking  the  economic  system 
in  a  way  which  would  be  more  to  their  liking.  The  business  men  who  had  for  nearly  two 
years  penalized  themselves  and  their  enterprises  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a  voluntary 
system  of  price  control  never  were  allowed  to  come  nearer  than  arm’s  length  to  any 
point  where  decisions  were  being  made  which  involved  their  own  business. 

In  the  words  of  the  one-time  Chief  Economist  of  OPA,  Kenneth  Cialbraith, — 
“Government  has  to  govern.”  There  appeared  to  be  no  recognition  that  there  are  many 
different  types  of  government  including  the  American  type.  Nor  was  it  realized  that  that 
government  is  best  and  most  successful  which  succeeds  in  achieving  its  aims  with  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  affairs  of  those  whom  it  governs. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  business,  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  de¬ 
termination  of  policies,  and  the  drawing  of  regulations,  OP.\  succeeded  in  involving  it¬ 
self  and  the  business  and  people  of  the  nation  in  the  most  complete  and  confusing 
snarl  of  red  tape  that  any  government  agency  e\er  has  achieved. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  OP.\  finds  it  has  many  bur¬ 
dens.  There  is  however  no  such  burden  which  could  not  be  greatly  lightened  if  the 
OP.\  folks  had  sufficient  understanding  and  grace  to  admit  the  business  of  the  nation 
into  partnership  in  this  great  and  difficidt  task  of  attempting  to  control  the  economy  of 
so  vast  a  nation  as  ours.  That  is  all  that  business  ever  has  hoped  for  and  it  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  OP.\  while  at  the  same  time  delivering  the  general 
run  of  business  men  from  even  greater  burdens  of  confusion  and  worry  than  those  of 
which  OPA  itself  complains. 


A  CHANCE  TO  SERVE  THE  SERVICE  MAN 

The  hard  facts  of  the  invasion  of  Europe  occupy  much  of  the  thought  of  most  of 
us,  and  we  feel  a  poignant  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  those  who  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Except  to  back  them  up  in  every  possible  way,  through  the 
purchase  of  War  Bonds  and  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Banks  and  all  other 
war  activities,  there  is  nothing  we  now  can  do  except  to  wait  and  hope,  and  pray,  for  an 
early  successful  ending  of  the  war. 

However,  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  do  much  for  the  surviviors  of  this 
war.  When  their  one  great  job  has  been  finished,  they  will  come  home  to  look  for 
those  individual  jobs  by  means  of  which  they  may  live  and  enjoy  the  peace  they  have 
fought  for  and  won. 

When  that  time  comes  a  new  set  of  problems  will  have  been  created  for  these 
ex-service  men  and  for  the  employers  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  those 
who  went  away  as  boys,  or  undeveloped  men,  can  have  gone  through  tremendous  experi¬ 
ences  of  war  and  can  come  back  unchanged  to  fall  into  their  old  jobs,  assuming  these  are 
available. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  star  in  your  service  flag  for  some  boy  who  used  to  run  an 
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elevator.  He  seemed  fairly  well  satisfied  with  that  job  before  he  went  to  war.  Will  it 
satisfy  him  when  he  comes  back?  In  the  hard  school  of  war  he  has  perhaps  made  <>rcat 
progress  and  learned  new  lessons.  The  careless  lx)y  is  now  a  seasoned  man.  He  has  faced 
danger  and  is  entitled  to  a  new  confidence  in  himself.  Under  the  stars  in  some  far-off 
(juarter  of  the  world,  with  death  at  his  elbow,  he  has  read  new  meanings  into  life.  What 
is  he  going  to  say  when  you  offer  him  a  chance  to  run  an  elevator? 

It  may  be  that  a  chap  who  held  in  your  business  some  job  of  small  importance 
and  responsibility  will  come  back  a  commissioned  officer.  He  has  handled  men  and  built 
for  himself  a  new  personality.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him? 

In  the  selective  service  act,  the  Congress  endeavored  to  insure  to  the  drafted  man 
that  he  should  have  his  old  job  back.  Even  though  you  are  willing  he  should  have  it, 
the  problem  will  not  be  so  easy  of  solution,  W^e  are  going  to  have  a  great  many  new 
problems  incidental  to  the  need  of  restoring  these  men  to  jobs  in  business  which  will  fit 
their  changed  status. 

These  are  problems  in  which  all  of  us  who  have  stayed  at  home  must  participate. 
There  is  an  obligation  upon  everyone  of  us.  Public  employment  offices  whether  operated 
by  the  government,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  private  parties  cannot  provide  the 
answer. 

The  men  who  have  fought  for  us  are  entitled  to  a  contribution  of  some  part  of 
ourselves.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  donate  funds  to  enable  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  some  other  agency  to  be  created,  to  set  up  a  bureau  to  help  place  these  men.  Such 
action  would  be  good,  but  not  good  enough! 

\Ve  suggest  that  in  every  community  committees  should  be  formed  consisting  of 
retailers,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  other  of  the  local  business  interests,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  the  leading  figures  contribute  some  of  their  own  time  to  seeing  these  ex¬ 
soldiers  and  trying  to  place  them  in  proper  jobs.  They  will  need  advice.  They  will 
need  someone  to  take  more  than  a  professional  interest  in  them.  They  will  want  to  talk 
over  their  newer  aspirations  with  men  who  have  found  the  way  up  in  business. 

There  could  be  no  better  way  of  building  good  will  among  the  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  than  by  the  town’s  leading  business  figures  showing  a  personal  interest  in 
their  welfare.  All  signs  indicate  that  American  business  is  going  to  stand  gr€atly_,in,need . 
of  such  goodwill.  Why  not  plan  now  to  insure  it? 

This  suggestion  is  not  something  to  be  put  off  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Every 
month  a  large  number  of  men  are  being  freed  from  the  armed  services.  If  in  your  city 
some  plan  of  this  kind  is  set  up  now — before  the  number  of  men  to  be  served  becomes 
too  great— you  can  have  the  thing  running  smoothly  when  the  greater  demands  of  a 
general  demobilization  arise. 

We  suggest  that  a  large  general  committee  for  this  purpose  should  be  formed  and 
that  it  be  broken  down  into  small  sub-committees  which  would  rotate  in  providing  this 
service.  Thus  it  would  be  possible,  without  any  great  and  undue  demands  upon  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  arrange  for  these  sub  committees  to  sit  several  nights  a  week. 

The  men  whom  it  is  desired  to  help  should  be  accorded  private  interviews.  No 
plan  should  be  made  to  deal  with  them  en  masse.  When  a  fellow  has  a  problem  of  this 
kind  he  wants  to  take  it  to  just  one  or  two  sympathetic  and  interested  people,  not  to  a 
town  meeting. 

Here  is  a  way  in  which  business  men  can  render  really  valuable  service  by  giving 
a  bit  of  their  own  selves  and  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  certainly  de¬ 
serve  not  less  than  this  from  all  of  us.  If  vou  think  such  an  endeavor  would  cut  into  your 
own  time,  think  for  a  moment  of  how  the  war  has  cut  into  the  time  and  the  lives  of 
these  servicemen. 

You  can’t  help  these  men  without  helping  yourself,  your  business  and  your 
community. 
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OUR  TIME 

Story’s  lechnqi 
brought  the  great  tea 
.„g5  of  Itje  ttself  to 
I  nen  read^ 


WERE  MOVED  TO  ACT 


When  Gustave  Dore  illustrated  Dante's  '  Inferno, '  he  little  thought  that  he  would 
stimulate  new  millions  of  people  to  a  new  awareness  of  religious  teachings.  Yet  his 
realism  burned  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  everywhere ...  leading,  inspiring 
them  to  better  lives. 

Wherever  history  has  named  the  mighty  of  the  earth  —  look  for  the  man  or  men 

who  influenced  the  common  man  —  look  for  the  speech  that  set  Are  to  the  millions. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  you  need  these  millions — their  votes  and  their 

buying  dollars.  What  is  the  key  to  moving  them? 

Just  25  years  ago  the  first  copy  of  True  Story  appeared  on  the  newsstands.  In 

a  few  short  years,  its  simple  credo  and  common  touch  built  a  multi-million 

audience,  fostered  the  growth  of  millions  more  magazine  circulation  and  influenced. 

c 

the  pattern  of  other  magazines,  movies,  radio,  and  newspapers. 

More  actively  than  ever  before.  True  Story  now  reaches  and  influences  those 
Wage  Earner  families  who  have  the  urge  and  determination  to  step  on  up,  to  seek 
the  why  and  how  of  a  better  go  at  life,  and  living  it  when  they  find  it.  Yes,  True  Story 
provides  a  stepping  stone  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  special  part  of  Wage 
Earner  America — a  priceless  advantage  no  business  today  can  afford  to  overlook. 


JtILU  is  the  greatest  force  in 

PRODUCING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT 


fOU  25  riARS  THE  WAGE  EARNERS'  FAVORITr  MAGAZINE 
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LUX  care  keeps  undies 
lovely  3  times  lonqe 


SOAP  contains 
vital  war  materials 
— don't  waste  it! 


You  help  your  customers  when  you  advise  safe  Lux 
care  for  all  their  nice  things! 

The  lingerie  you  sell  will  stay  lovely  as  new  for  a 
long  time,  if  it  is  given  gentle  Lux  care.  Actual  washing 
tests  have  proved  Lux  care  keeps  slips  and  nighties 
color-fresh,  lovely  3  times  longer. 

Harsh  washday  methods  fade  colors,  often  fray  shoul¬ 
der  straps,  pull  out  seams— undies  soon  look  old.  Cau¬ 
tion  customers  against  such  methods — advise  Lux  care. 


Makers  of  fine  washables  recommend  LUX  14  to  I 
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The  strides  made  by  the 
Plastics  industry  to  a 
down-front  place  in  post¬ 
war  importance  merit  the 
commanding  position  we 
give  them  in  this  issue.  In 
our  discussion  of  after  the 
war  planning,  we  recog¬ 
nized  the  leading  part  they 
will  play  In  department 
and  other  store  merchan¬ 
dising. 


Atiiuctivc  uiul  novel  (i^arette  cases  made  of  l.innurith.  d’lioio  bv  Rehiu|iiist) 


Plastics  Scheduled  for  Big 
Post-War  Role 


/ty  WiLi.iAMs 


PLASriCS,  the  complex  mar¬ 
vels  of  modern  chemistry,  little 
understood  by  most  people, 
have  pushed  back  the  Irontiers  ot 
industry  and  opened  the  way  to 
an  amaz^n^  future  of  industrial 
accomplishment  that  staggers  the 
imagination.  In  its  comparatively 
short  history,  activity  in  this  field 
has  Iteen  swift,  marked  by  many 
changes  atid  astonishing  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  placed  pasties,  in 
one  lonn  or  another,  in  all  ol  the 
dilferent  classifications  of  in¬ 
dustry  listed  by  the  Department  of 
Camnnerce. 

Every  live  years,  prior  to  the 
war.  the  plastics  industrv  doubled 
in  si/e.  In  the  first  two  years  ol 
war  production,  it  doubled  again, 
regradless  of  equipment  shortages 
and  a  great  loss  of  civilan  markets. 

Postwar  Prospects 

Manufacturers  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  once  the  war  is  over,  that  or¬ 
ders  for  civilian  goods,  such  as  but¬ 
tons.  tableware,  novelties  and  the 


like,  molds  for  which  are  still  in 
existence,  can  be  filled  without 
much  delay.  Oti  the  other  hand, 
production  of  1942  model  plastic 
parts  used  in  various  commodities 
such  as  electrical  appliances,  will 
retjuire  six  months.  Eighteen 
months  is  the  present  anticipated 
time  for  making  new  model  parts. 

Since  plastics  are  generally  sold 
as  parts  of  merchandise,  the  matter 
of  conversion  after  the  war  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  of  the  plastic 
intlustry  itself  as  it  is  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  reorganize  and  reach  a 
point  of  production.  IMastics 
engineers  say  that  plant  etpiipment 
for  the  production  ol  synthetic 
products  which  has  been  l)uilt  to 
win  this  war  will  be  converted 
without  delay  for  the  prodtiction 
of  new  plasics  and  fabrics  for  civil¬ 
ian  consumption. 

Some  give  a  word  of  warning, 
saying  that  the  public  has  been 
oversold  on  plastics,  and  not  to 
expect  miracles.  .\s  a  point  in  case 


they  cite  the  proposed  plastics 
houses  and  automobiles  that  have 
been  given  so  much  publicity. 
\ot  that  this  couldn’t  be  accom¬ 
plished:  “lint  is  it  economically 
justified?”  they  ask.  .\nd  the  ans¬ 
wer,  they  say,  is  “\o.”  It  appears 
that  we  may  never  produce  an  all 
plastics  automobile  body  or  a 
plastics  house,  but  many  of  the 
component  parts  will  be  plastics. 
Each  application  so  far  made  has 
proved  to  be  soiintl  and  the  cost 
reasonable. 

.-Vutomobile  Demands 

The  automobile  of  1941  used 
1 10  plastics  parts.  The  number  of 
possible  applications  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  car  has  been  estimated  at  225, 
all  of  which  have  been  supplied  by 
the  plastics  industry.  Many  of  the 
newer  resins  and  fabricating  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  the  answer  to  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers’  demands  for 
inijjroved  materials  and  faster  pro¬ 
duction  methods. 

7'he  enormous  .American  indus- 
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I)ra|H;rv  tie  t)a<ks 


Ash-tray 


C'.hiUlrcn's  lamp 


The  use  of  plastics  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  sold 
in  many  sections  of  the  aver¬ 
age  department  store  will  be 
wide  and  varied  after  the 
war.  Whether  a  drapery  tie 
back,  an  ash  tray,  a  child's 
novel  lamp,  or  any  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  other  items,  plastics 
will  be  competing  with  pre¬ 
war  metals  for  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance. 


trial  activity  anticipated  for  the 
postwar  period  is  expected  to 
bring  expansion  and  developments 
of  plastics  in  the  production  of 
more  goods  at  lower  cost. 

A  large  maniifastturer  of  plas¬ 
tics,  and  user  oi  these  prtKlucts  in 
other  marchandise  of  its  own  make, 
|>ointed  out  that  the  business  of 
the  plastics  industry  has  tcxlay  Ireen 
built  up  in  highly  comjx.*titive 
markets  when  there  was  no  ready 
user  acceptance  for  plastics.  “The 
profitable  business  which  will  de¬ 
velop  after  the  war,”  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representative,  “  will  either 
be  predicated  on  sound  values  and 
sound  manufacturing  methods  or 
it  will  fail.  It  is  true  that  you  can 
make  a  gcKid  plastic  out  of  coffee 
or  soy  beans,  but  it  is  ecjually  true 
that  you  can  make  just  as  good  a 
plastic  out  of  other  raw  materials 
that  are  plentiful  and  cost  less. 

You  can  make  plastics  out 
of  almost  e\ery  form  of  agricul¬ 
tural  product,”  he  explainecK  “but 
the  cost  of  many  of  these  pnxlucts 
would  not  be  low  enough  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  compete  with  other 
equallv  good  plastics  that  can  be 
made  at  lower  cost.  The  value 
of  anv  product  is  measured  by  the 
cost  of  other  products  that  will  do 
the  same  job.  .So  the  public  must 
be  warv  of  the  promoter  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  rcsolutionarv 
plastic  out  of  chicken  feathers  and 
farm  manure,  because  even  that 
has  been  demonstrated  to  make  a 
plastics  compound.  The  paradox 
of  this  situation.”  he  concluded, 
“is  that  for  everv  phonv  venture 
there  may  be  another  proposal 
which  sounds  equallv  unsound 
but  which  has  real  value.” 

C’.onsumer  C'.riticism 

In  certain  t|uartcrs  the  retail 
trade  has  received  some  complaints 
concerning  plastics  products  which 
failed  to  give  complete  satisfaction. 
Investigation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  such  cases  misapplication 
accounts  for  poor  results  in  plas¬ 
tics.  In  the  first  place,  all  plastics 
have  their  limitations,  much  the 
same  as  metals.  There  are  great 
differences  between  plastics,  these 
differences  in  a  general  wav  being 
pliability,  resistance  to  acid,  water, 
sunlight,  and  heat. 

Since  the  war  has  taken  jirac- 


tically  ail  available  plastics,  au¬ 
thorities  explain,  it  is  probable 
that  some  civilian  products  were 
made  with  the  wrong  sort  of  ma¬ 
terials  substituted  for  something 
that  could  not  l>e  obtained.  These 
cases,  however,  are  considered  onlv 
incidental  and  of  no  greai  signifi¬ 
cance.  Postwar  production,  it  is 
felt  certain,  will  in  no  way 
marked  by  such  [xrformance. 

Furthermore,  rigid  government 
specifications  for  various  plastics 
products  in  the  past  two  years  have 
resulted  in  more  advanced  and 
improved  manufacturing  tech¬ 
nique  than  would  likely  have  l>een 
possible  in  many  times  the  number 
of  peace  years.  Many  of  the  new 
applications  of  wartime  exjxdi- 
ency  are  certain  to  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  coming  davs 
of  peace. 

.After  the  War 

Xo  one  who  has  surveyed  the 
industry,  its  potentialities  and 
plans  for  jxistwar  production  can 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  part 
plastics  are  bound  to  play  in  the 
after  the  war  products  which  will 
be  sold  by  retail  stores.  Plastics, 
of  course,  are  produced  by  various 
manufacturing  techniques  some  of 
which  should  be  familiar  to  retail 
folks  who  will  find,  with  the  re¬ 
conversion  to  consumer  prorluc 
tion,  that  they  will  take  on  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  merchandise.  .Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  are  outlining  here 
briefly  several  of  the  foremost 
methotls  and  the  tvpes  of  products 
manufactured  therebv.  each  of 
which  has  its  own  characteristics. 

In  1869  John  W’eslev  Hvatt  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  handling 
cellulose  produced  from  cotton 
linters  and  nitric  acid,  using  cam- 
pher  as  a  plasticiser.  This  com¬ 
pound.  known  as  “Celluloid",  was 
used  for  making  billiard  balls, 
which  were  formerlv  made  from 
ivorv.  Later  there  were  develop¬ 
ed  other  more  stable  cellulosic 
materials  such  as  cellulose  acetate 
from  which  non-inflammable  film 
and  many  other  commodities  are 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

Dr.  Leo  H.  Baekland  introduced 
“Bakelite”  in  1909,  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  significance  to  the 

(Continiird  on  page  44) 
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Certain  Aspects  of  Retail  Distribution 
After  the  War 

By  Q.  FoRRtM  W’ALKtR.  Economist,  R.  H.  .\/«0'  Co.,  Inc. 


THE  age  old  controversy  over  the  cost  of  retail  distribution, 
*  thinks  the  author,  will  break  out  anew  as  we  come  face  to 
face  with  postwar  problems  following  the  war.  In  an  address 
before  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Controllers,  Mr.  Walker 
answered  retail  critics  who  maintain  that  mass  distribution, 
developed  similar  to  mass  production,  will  materially  bring  down 
costs  to  th»  consumer.  Mr.  Walker  compared  the  functions  of 
production  and  distribution,  driving  home  forcefully  the  point 
that  in  the  former  we  are  dealing  with  articles  more  or  less 
standardized  while  in  distribution  we  are  dealing  with  people. 
He  emphasized  that  if  the  manufacturer  were  required  to  sell 
each  part  separately  to  millions  of  customers  there  could  be  no 
mass  production  of  automobiles  and  similar  articles.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction,  ne  said,  should  never  be  confused  with  distribution 
to  the  masses.  American  standards  of  living  cannot  be  spewed 
out  of  a  machine  or  pushed  off  the  end  of  a  factory  assembly 
line  at  high  speed.  Doubling  of  retail  outlets  overnight  would 
not  thereby  double  or  triple  consumption.  He  compared  the 
costs  of  p'^oduction  with  the  costs  of  distribution,  not  unfavor¬ 
ably  to  the  retailer. 


D  I  RING  the  past  two  decades, 
so  much  has  been  said  about 
distribution  costs  and  the 
essential  facts  have  been  so  often 
iuisimderst<j<xl,  misapplied  and 
misinterpreted,  that  the  farsighted 
merchant  needs  to  fjecome  well  in¬ 
formed  to  cojx-  with  the  critics  of 
the  distribution  ssstem.  W’e  mav 
Ik-  sure  that  the  distribution  con- 
tro\ersv  will  break  out  in  new  and 
jKihaps  more  \irident  forms  when 
the  first  lull  comes  in  jrostwar  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  a  dis- 
projxirtionate  part  of  the  {Xipula- 
tion  is  engaged  in  distribution  and 
service  jiursuits.  .According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  alxnit  75 
jKrcent  of  the  nation's  labor  force 
in  1870  was  engaged  in  the  ph\si- 
tal  pnxluction  of  goods  and  bv 
1030  the  jK-rcentage  had  declined 
to  alxnit  53  percent.  With  the 
mechani/ation  of  industrs.  the  oc¬ 
cupational  trend  has  Ixen  awav 
from  the  production  of  givnls  and 
toward  the  distribution  and  serv¬ 
ice  pursuits.  It  is  iKliesed  that  this 
trend  will  continue.  Moreover,  at 
each  census  |K‘ri(xl  the  numlx^r  of 
retail  establishments  increases.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that  these  de¬ 
developments  are  associated  in 
some  wav  with  the  alleged  high 
cost  of  distribution. 

.Market  Distribution 

While  these  facts  about  cKciipa- 
tional  trends  are  correct,  it  dix?s 
not  follow  that  the  usual  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  meaning  is 
sound.  Doubtless  our  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  mechanized  production  over 
the  past  several  decades  would  not 
ha\e  Ix'cn  possible  if  we  had  not 
develojKd  a  far-flung  marketing 
organizatkm  to  dispose  of  our  fac¬ 
tors  output.  .\s  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  increase,  it  is  inevitable 
that  more  persons  will  be  needed 
to  man  the  distribution  svstem.  No 
t>ne  is  disurbed  about  the  subdi¬ 


vision  and  Npeciali/atiim  of  lalxir  in 
the  prixfuction  of  goexis:  but  we 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  need  for 
similar  processes  in  distribution. 
We  are  inclined  to  question  their 
economic  need.  That  these  pro¬ 
cesses  are  sometimes  jxrformed  at 
high  cost  is  no  less  true  of  distri¬ 
bution  than  manufacturing.  More¬ 
over.  there  are  real  social  values 
in  Ix^th  small  scale  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution  that  cannot 
wiselv  be  ignored:  and  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  svstem  seeks  to  preserve  these 
values  in  both  fields  bv  means  of 
basic  laws.  No  argument  for  or 
against  the  efficiency  of  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  based  on  the  relative 
percentages  of  the  gainfullv  em- 
ploved  persons  in  distribution  and 
prcxiuction. 

Production  Methods 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
cliche  of  the  critics  of  distribution 
is  that  “'Mass  production  requires 


mass  distribution”.  Prcxiuction 
metluxls  in  the  automobile  indus- 
tr\  ha\e  captured  the  public  imag¬ 
ination  and  it  is  presumed  that 
similar  methcxls  can  be  used  in  the 
distribution  of  goods.  ^Ve  seldom 
recognize  that  the  automobile  is 
a  more  or  less  standardized  pack¬ 
age  of  transportation  produced  by 
a  few  manufacturers  in  a  relative- 
h  limited  number  of  models,  sizes 
and  colors.  But  the  so-called  .Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  is  not  a  sim¬ 
ilar  standardized  package  that  can 
be  spewed  out  of  a  machine  or 
pushed  off  the  end  of  factors  as- 
semblv  line  at  high  spieed.  The 
standard  of  living  is  a  vast  con¬ 
glomerate  of  highly  diverse  things 
and  sers  ices. 

The  assembly  line  in  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturing  would  not  be 
economicallv  feasible  if  the  public 
demanded  a  hundred  varieties  of 
carburetors,  if  car  colors  ran  the 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Blanket  Industry  Looks  Ahead 


By  Arthur  Bennett 


TO  MAKE  postwar  iorccasts 
in  the  blanket  indtistry  is  a 
difficult  undertaking.  From 
the  mills  point  of  view  not  the 
least  of  the  unanswerable  possi¬ 
bilities  is  the  continuation  of  car¬ 
pet  mills  producing  blankets  after 
the  war.  Naturally  the  blanket 
manufacturers  hope  they  certainly 
won’t  attempt  it,  but  the  carpet 
people  themselves  for  the  most  j)art 
seem  tmdecided.  .\gain  it's  any¬ 
body  guess  whether  or  not  blanket 
manufacturers  will  continue  cer¬ 
tain  production  limitations  now 
observed  as  wartime  restrictions. 
Some  say  that  simplification  is  de¬ 
sirable,  present  sizes  and  colors 
l)cing  quite  sufficient,  while  oth¬ 
ers  predict  the  return  of  j)rewar 
blankets  as  soon  as  restrictions  are 
lifted,  rhotigh  at  this  time  the 
government  is  e.vpected  to  control 
wool  prices  for  an  indefinite  time, 
no  one  will  hazard  an  opinion  as 
to  what  these  prices  will  be.  Of 
course  the  price  of  wool  will  great¬ 
ly  affect  the  industry’s  program. 
M'hat  the  government’s  postwar 
attitude  may  be  toward  replace¬ 
ments  of  machinery  adds  to  the 
confusion  of  making  well  founded 
predictions. 


Interviews  with  leading  blanket 
and  carpet  mainifacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  Ining  out  certain  facts  and 
many  interesting  points  of  view 
which  indicate  a  tremendous  post¬ 
war  demand,  but  just  how  this  de¬ 
mand  will  be  met  and  exactly  what 
kind  of  blanket  merchandise  will 
be  available,  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  matters  irf  speculation.  Since 
consideration  of  future  trends  start 
with  things  as  they  are  today,  let 
us  first  take  a  brief  look  at  some 
of  the  important  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  now  in  force. 


blankets  while  jacquard  designed 
bankets  must  conform  to  patterns 
in  which  they  are  now  made. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out 
what  percentage  of  blankets  now 
produced  are  availalile  to  civilian 
trade.  .Manufacturers  are  unable 
to  say,  as  government  retpiiremeiits 
change  from  month  to  month. 
From  fifty  to  sixty  percent  of  one 
manufacturer’s  output  goes  to  the 
government.  I'his  manufacturer 
has  been  more  consistent,  perhaps, 
than  others  in  supjilying  govern¬ 
ment  retpiiremeiits. 

Uncertainties 

•Another  consideration  that 
makes  impossible  anv  definite 
statement  on  percentages  of  out¬ 
put  and  their  destination  is  the 
fact  that  manttfacturers  may  be 
calletl  upon  to  prtiduce  merchan¬ 
dise  other  than  blankets,  as  the 
looms  are  adaptable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  woven  prodticts.  The 
tmeertainties  that  lie  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  futtire  are  demonstrated 
in  a  recent  statement  announcing 
the  government’s  need  of  3,300,000 
yards  of  blanket  material  wanted 
by  .Septemlx'r  30.  This  material, 
it  was  stated,  having  the  same 


Blanket  Variety 

Definitely,  there  will  be  few  new 
lines  of  blankets  offered  for  the 
coming  season.  Restriction  made 
by  the  War  Prodtiction  Board  in 
•April,  1943,  reducing  the  variety 
and  sizes  of  blankets  will  obtain 
for  at  least  this  year.  Wool  blan¬ 
kets  will  continue  to  have  a  three- 
inch  binding  and  not  exceed  84 
inches  in  length.  .As  previously, 
blankets  will  be  made  in  only 
fotir  colors,  and  white.  In  general, 
only  rose,  blue,  green,  and  cedar 
are  permitted  for  solid  color  blan¬ 
kets.  Combinations  of  some  or 
all  of  these  are  allowed  for  plaid 
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spciilications  as  tor  blankets,  will 
be  used  as  linings  tor  sleeping  bags. 

Sleeping  bags,  it  is  understood, 
have  proved  very  satistactory  on 
many  war  fronts.  Made  of  water¬ 
proofed  material  and  lined  with 
blanket  material,  they  take  the 
plate  of  blankets  in  certain  local¬ 
ities  and  are  said  to  give  better 
protection.  Blanket  manufactur¬ 
ers  consitler  government  demands 
fairly  heavy.  \Vith  nearly  eleven 
million  men  in  the  service,  the 
sleeping  bag  possibilities  take  on 
significant  proportations. 

.Many  blanket  mills  are  running 
six  days  a  week  with  three  shifts. 
As  war  retptirements  Ix'come  less, 
pnKluction  capacity  will  become 
available  for  more  civilian  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  some  manufac¬ 
turers  think  probably  will  be  met 
with  on  prewar  schedule. 

No  definite  figures  are  available 
concerning  blanket  inventories, 
but  the  cottseitsus  of  opinion  seeitts 
to  be  that  on  higher  priced  blan¬ 
kets.  invetitories  are  better  today 
thatt  they  were  a  year  ago,  but 
ott  percent  wool  and  cotton  blan¬ 
kets  they  are  lower  thati  last  year. 
One  woolen  ntanufacturer  said, 
“W’e  know  that  stores’  invetitories 
on  our  proditct  are  very  low  at 
the  presetit  titne.  \Vhat  they  may¬ 
be  tiext  Xovetnber  or  December 
we  do  tiot  know.”  .Vtiother 
manufacturer  stated  that  some 
stores  were  foresighted  enoitgh  to 
buy  heavily  ott  blankets  and  arc 
therefore  reasottably  sitpplied  to¬ 
day. 

Postwar  Planning? 

What  manufacturers  generally 
think  about  postwar  planning  was 
expressed  by  one  who  said.  “Today, 
with  the  various  restrictions  still 
effective  in  the  ntanufacture  of 
blankets,  we  are  unable  to  lay  out 
a  gotid  progratn  for  1945.” 

.Authorities  agree  that  there  will 
be  no  conversion  problem  with 
blanket  mills.  Those  interviewed 
are  planning  very  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pansion.  although  they  do  hope 
to  get  replacements  of  machines. 
'AVe  believe,”  observed  one  ex¬ 
ecutive.  “that  the  average  manu¬ 
facture!  has  his  particular  business 
under  his  own  supervision  and 
control  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  be  only  a  very  short  pcriotl  of 
time  until  he  can  convert  from 


war  materials  back  to  his  original 
domestic  business.” 

In  discussing  postwar  markets, 
one  mill  representative  said,  “We 
will  have  to  abide  by  whatever 
governmental  regulations  and  lim¬ 
itations  may  be  innK)sed  upon  the 
manufacturer  or  what  price  might 
be  established  on  w(K)1s." 

.According  to  the  National 
.Association  of  WtM)l  .Manufacur- 
ers  there  is  no  tpiestion  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  abundance  of  vv(M)1, 
but  no  one,  they  say.  can  even 
guess  on  |)ostwar  prices.  I'hc  gov¬ 
ernment  is  very  much  in  the  vv(K)1 
market  and  will  control  the  price 
of  wool  for  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  war.  That  association  points 
out  that  after  the  last  war  it  took 
until  1922  to  litpiidate  the  wool 
supply.  .And  there  is  much  more 
wfK)l  now  than  there  was  at  that 
time. 

“Concerning  the  release  of  vv<m)1 
and  machines,”  explained  a  wmil- 
en  manufacturer,  “we  regard  this 
as  just  one  »)f  those  things  that  will 
follow  after  we  have  matle  a  suc¬ 
cessful  invasion  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  fust  as  soon  as  this  is 
definitely  accomplished  we  feel 
that  we  will  again  be  in  a  similar 
{M)sition  to  that  which  we  enjoyed 
immediatelv  following  World 
War  I  ” 

“Blanket  manufacturers  have 
been  educated  to  mass  pnxhiction 
based  on  standardized  blankets,” 
said  an  official  of  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  concern.  “.Standard  armv, 
standard  navy,  limited  size  and 
weight  and  colorings  for  domes¬ 
tic  blankets  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  manufacturers 
to  maintain  an  approximate 
‘around  the  clock’  prtKluction. 
Now  the  main  question  is:  will 
the  .American  public  be  satisfied  to 


Due  to  government  de¬ 
mands,  many  carpet-mills 
turned  to  producing  blankets 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces.  Today,  when 
manufacturers  are  drawing  up 
plans  for  postwar  production, 
blanket  mills  are  faced  with 
the  possibilities  of  new  com- 
j  petition  from  these  former 
all  carpet  mills  which  may 
continue  blanket  manufactur¬ 
ing  after  the  war. 


continue  to  purchase  so-called 
‘\”  brand  merchandise  after  the 
war-  We  do  not  think  so,  and  we 
look  forward  to  style  and  tpiality 
to  be  the  determining  factors  in 
postwar  merchandise.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  manu¬ 
facturers  take  the  view  that  Ixne- 
fits  will  result  from  simplifications 
imposed  by  wartime  restrictions. 
One  of  them  said  that  restrictions 
on  blankets  had  taught  the  public 
that  four  colors  are  tpiite  enough. 
I'en  or  twelve  colors,  he  main¬ 
tained,  are  not  necessary,  adding 
that  the  more  patterns  and  colors 
made,  the  less  gtxKls  produced. 
“We  must.”  he  concluded,  “temper 
our  styling  with  production  possi¬ 
bilities.” 

“fust  as  s(M)n  as  |Jossible,”  de- 
(lared  another  manufacturer,  “we 
will  produce  blankets  in  90  inch 
lengths,  and  in  a  few  more  colors; 
not  many,  but  at  least  six,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  white.”  He  believes  there 
will  be  a  slow  return  of  manv  col¬ 
ors  in  blankets,  depending  on  what 
is  done  by  manufacturers  of  car¬ 
pets.  rugs,  wall  paper,  and  drajxs. 
O)lor  harmony  in  homes  will  still 
be  maintained,  and  if  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  made  in  colors  which  tle- 
mand  blankets  not  in  the  market, 
blanket  manufactures  will  make 
them.  -So  says  this  manufacturer. 
Larger  Stocks 

He  also  believes  that  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  there  will  be  a  gradual 
upbuilding  of  sttxks  on  staple 
merchandise,  which  may  take  a 
coiq}le  of  years  for  full  develop¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  largest  blanket  man¬ 
ufacturers  has  definitely  decided 
to  include  better  packaging  in  his 
postwar  plans.  In  many  ways 
familiar  to  the  entire  trade,  re- 
trictions  have  made  packaging  a 
difficult  problem.  .As  soon  as  boxes 
are  again  available,  attention  will 
be  given  to  designs,  labels,  and 
general  improvement  in  methods 
of  packaging. 

Looking  to  the  possibilities  in 
the  future  development  of  the  blan¬ 
ket  trade,  this  same  manufacturer 
declared  that  synthetic  products 
woidd  never  take  the  place  of  good 
wool  blankets. 

-Aside  from  the  replacement 
market  in  blankets,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  considerable,  manu- 
(Cnntinued  on  page  54) 
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Carpet  Men  Examine  Sales  Potentials 

Editors  of  Consumer  Magazine  advise 
on  expanding  future  business  , 


1\  tlic  opinion  of  a  group  of  ed¬ 
itors  for  consumer  lnaga^ines, 
who  with  members  of  the  trade 
jjress  were  the  guests  of  tlie  Floor 
Covering  Advertising  Club  at  a 
luncheon  forum  last  month,  the 
]>otentials  lor  increased  sales  of  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs  in  the  postwar 
period  will  be  found  in  the  lower 
income  groups.  1  hese  people,  they 
told  the  carpet  men,  must  be  made 
more  carpet  and  rug  conscious. 

Before  the  war,  in  many  homes, 
carpets  were  not  consiilered  essen¬ 
tial  and  in  plenty  of  instances  were 
purchased  only  alter  such  things  as 
radios,  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  automoblies,  etc.  were  tak¬ 
en  care  of.  I'hcy  emphasized  that 
price  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  these  people  when  thev 
think  of  carpets  and  rugs  after  the 
war  and  they  recommended  that 
the  manufacturers  keep  this  in 
mind  in  their  postwar  planning. 

In  supporting  their  contention, 
they  maintained  that  the  greatest 
task  before  the  industry  will  be  sell¬ 
ing  the  replacement  market.  In 
the  many  homes  which  today  are 
well  carpeted  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  to  induce  such  families  to  dis- 
]>ose  of  the  jiresent  floor  coverings 
in  order  to  buy  new  and  modern 
ones. 

Bulk  of  Sales 

In  rebuttal  and  apparently  to 
indicate  that  the  carpet  manufac¬ 
turers  before  the  war  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  situation  described 
by  the  magazine  editors,  one  of  the 
carpet  manufacturers  revealed  that 
figures  he  had  gathered  indicated 
that  the  great  bulk  of  sales  in  9  x 
12  rugs  before  the  war  at  re¬ 
tail  were  at  S39.50;  the  sceond 
]X)pular  price  was  $29.50. 

At  the  meeting  21  written  ques¬ 
tions  were  distributed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  group  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  “What  the  American 
Woman  Is  Thinking  About  Rugs 
and  Carpets.”  They  included  such 
as  these: 

Sales  figures  show  that  propor¬ 
tion  of  carpet  purchases  in  U.  S. 


has  not  changed  for  several  years. 
Does  this  mean  women  feel  luke¬ 
warm  about  rugs  and  carpet? 

How  many  women  are  secretly 
ashamed  of  the  rugs  and  carpets 
they  have  on  their  floors  today 
—and  still  don’t  buy  a  replace¬ 
ment? 

Many  women  in  families  with 
limited  incomes  do  not  buy  rugs 
or  carpet  at  all— putting  up  with 
hard-surface  substitutes  instead? 
\Vhy?  Because  they  feel  rugs  and 
carpets  are  too  expensive  for 
them?  Or  because  they  have  not 
been  sold  right? 

One  woman  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing:  1  neter  find  myself  wander¬ 
ing  through  a  carpet  department 
in  a  store,  like  I  do  in  some-other 
departments,  when  I  have  no  tie- 
finite  intention  of  buying.  Why? 

Decorators  insist  carpet  is  foim- 
dation  of  decorative  scheme.  Are 
women  aware  of  this  fact?  How 
often  do  they  buy  carpet  ahead 
t)f  their  other  furnishings? 

Is  she  confused  by  the  jiractice 
of  being  tpioted  price  per  stpiare 
yard  in  stttre  advertisements? 
\\'ould  she  think  more  jnecisely 
about  rugs  and  carjiets  if  tjuoted 
overall  price  for  rtMim  sizes." 

Post  War 

Chairman,  .\rto  Funduklian, 
Karagheusian,  Inc.,  in  opening  the 
meeting  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Immediately  after  the  war,  we 
shall  probably  see  the  biggest  sales 
of  rugs  and  carpets  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  There  is,  as  you 
know,  a  tremendous  backlog  of  de¬ 
mand  that  has  been  building  up. 
In  addition,  there  is  going  to  be 
sustained  activity  in  home  con¬ 
struction,  and  whenever  houses  are 
built,  there  are  more  floors  to  car¬ 
pet.  .\11  this  should  be  good  news 
for  the  manufacturers  and  those 
who  sell  their  products  throughout 
the  country.  .\nd  it  is. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  past, 
we  run  up  against  some  very  sober¬ 
ing  facts.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  carpet  mills  have  always 


been  able  to  make  more  rugs  and 
carpets— many  more— than  people 
have  bought.  Even  in  1941,  when 
sales  spurted  to  an  unusually  high 
level,  the  yardage  woven  did  not 
move  entirely  into  consumers’ 
hands. 

America  Tomorrow 

In  other  words,  potential  demand 
is  one  thing,  demand  is  another. 
The  question  before  the  industry 
as  before  all  .American  industry, 
is,  “Will  .America  be  satished  with 
a  situation  where  there  is  a  big'* 
gap  between  sales  and  capacity  ^ 
production?”  Is  it  not  our  task  ^ 
to  bridge  this  gap,  first,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  give  maximum  employment 
and  secondly,  because  that  is  the 
way  to  keep  the  standard  of  living 
at  the  heights  that  the  .America  of 
tomorrow  expects? 

Quality  Products 

Fhe  Carpet  Industry  has  always 
been  notetl  for  the  quality  of  its 
products— the  only  criticism  heard 
has  been  one  of  an  extremely  flat¬ 
tering  kind— that  the  last  too  long. 
Its  styling— noteably  in  recent  years, 
has  shown  many  striking  new  de¬ 
velopment  jH'Oving  it  is  abreast  of 
contemporary  tastes. 

It  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
placing  its  goods  at  point  of  sale 
in  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  specialty  stores. 

W’hy  then  has  all  its  effort 
failed  to  place  more  than  20  sq. 
yds.  of  carpet  in  the  average  home? 
W’hy  has  the  .American  woman  been 
spending  out  of  her  income,  above 
her  sustenance  needs,  less  than  10 
and  20  years  ago? 

Fhat,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
brings  us  up  against  the  question 
we  want  to  discuss  today.  Can 
it  be  that  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  not  enough  women 
know  about  rugs  and  carpets? 

Or  that  their  minds  are  elsewhere 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
attention  is  directed  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  forms  of  thrill? 
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More  and  Better  Selling  Needed  for  Bedding 


By  Frier  McColi-ister,  Gemnal  Manai^er,  Lawrence  H.  Selz  Organization 


.titutmL 


efficiency.  The  average  bedding 
salesmen  is  innerspring-minded. 
tVith  few  exceptions,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  training  and  selling 
success  in  moving  spring-fdletl 
types.  In  many  instances,  until 
recently,  he  was  not  given  too  much 
sales  ammunition  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Recent  reports  are  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  bedding  sales  are  in- 


Colorful  Hollywooti  Bed  with  special  sj)iead  makes 
this  a  delightful  feminine  setting.  (I’hoto  by  Crignon) 
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Has  Television  a  Place  in 
Store  Operation? 

An  intmi’in>  loitli  Stani.kv  Nkai.,  President,  Associated  I'ilniakers,  Inc., 
Is  told  to  W.  E.  MacKf.k 


RECEX  ELY  a  groiip  of  mer¬ 
chandising  experts,  trying  to 
evaluate  the  use  of  television 
inside  the  store,  for  straight  sell¬ 
ing,  using  televisors  on  one  floor, 
and  televising  to  all  other  floors, 
asserted  that  from  $25, 000,000  to 
$50,000,000  dollars  would  t)e  invest¬ 
ed  in  projects  by  tlepartment 
stores.  I'his  by  an  estimated  125 
stores.  “\’ariety”,  the  theatrical 
trade  paper,  in  a  recent  issue  makes 
some  \ery  interesting  deductions., 
having  to  do  with  store  use  of  tele¬ 
vision.  riiese  experts  assert  that 
television  sales  will  rate  10  to  1 
over  radio  and  about  4  to  1  o\er 
newspapers. 

In  the  store,  television  screens  on 
each  fl(x)r  may  well  play  a  most 
important  part  in  directing  traffic 
to  sjjecfic  sections  of  the  store,  and 
to  create  larger  movements  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  longer  periods  of  time 
within  the  store. 

Department  store  television  will 
come  under  five  classifications,  live 
shows  film  productions,  slide  films, 
sales  training  and  the  last  will  be 
the  “picking  up’’  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  large  regular 
broadcast  stations,  under  the  term 
“special  events’’  to  be  televised  to 
the  customers  through  the  store 
floor  televisors.  I'his  last  comes 
under  a  broad  classification  of 
“consumer  relations”  and  will  be 
important. 

Miss  Donner,  in  the  preceding 
articles  outlined  procedures  and 
difficulties  in  “live  shows”  and  de¬ 
scribed  with  able  abilities,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  pitfalls  in  that  phase 
of  television. 

.•\s  my  assignment  to  these  series 
has  to  do  with  production  of  films 
for  televising  within  the  store,  or 
over  the  air,  to  consumers,  in  the 
event  that  the  store  either  arranges 
to  buy  time  or  through  their  own 
station,  I  confine  mvself  to  the 


actual  procedure  of  film  produc¬ 
tion. 

I’lie  most  important  factor  is 
speed,  e\en  transcending  the  story 
and  the  merchandise  to  be  shown. 
We  will  have  to  be  able  to  “shoot” 
a  short,  either  right  in  the  store 
or  in  the  studio,  and  deliver  the 
completed  reel,  in  sound,  in  less 
than  24  hours.  \Vc  will  have  to  be 
ptepared  to  jjhotograjjh  merchan¬ 
dise  on  I'uesday,  just  after  the  buy¬ 
er  has  made  selections  for  I'hurs- 
tlay,  Friday  and  Saturtfay  sale, 
and  be  af)le  to  televise  the  com¬ 
pleted  short  \Vednesday  night,  if 
sent  o\er  the  regular  chains— or 
'I'hnrsday  morning  if  within  the 
store.  That  is  the  way  television 
will  have  to  sell  merchandise. 

Recently  in  .Schenectady,  X.  V.. 
a  motion  picture  film  was  pro¬ 
duced  of  a  group  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  in  two  hours  the  film 
was  televised  to  this  group  of  aston¬ 
ished  men. 

Xot  as  difficult  as  it  seems,  only 
a  matter  of  organization  and  facil¬ 


ities,  for  we  will  have  to  be  able  to 
“shoot”  20  or  30  reels  for  various 
stores  and  deliver  them  within  the 
specified  time  limit. 

That  means,  at  first,  that  such  a 
service  will  be  available  only  in 
large  centers,  where  direction,  cam¬ 
eras,  laboratory  facilities  and  stu¬ 
dios  are  available.  Plus  a  large  staff 
of  writers,  technicians,  and  direc¬ 
tors.  For  other  centers,  the  time 
limit  will  have  to  be  three  days. 

Any  one  familiar  with  newsreel 
technitptes  knows  such  programs 
are  e\ery  day  matter  of  fact  pro¬ 
cedures,  so  all  we  plan  to  do  is 
adopt  the  machinery  of  newsreel 
production.  It  is  not  a  new  or  un¬ 
tried  experiment. 

I’here  will  be  a  good  deal  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  slide  films,  to  show 
dresses  and  other  goods  within  the 
store,  or  over  the  outside  airwaves. 
In  that  series,  a  series  of  slide  films 
are  shown  along  with  a  film  “run¬ 
ning  talk”  meaning  the  dress  will 
appear  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


mobile  television  unit  shoots  a  recent  fashion 
show  in  Radio  C'.ity’s  Sunken  Garden.  (N.B.C;.  Photo) 
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Radio  Offers  Stores  Opportunity  ,to 
Recapture  Individuality 

lU  D.wii)  Akons,  Fuhlidty  Director,  (Umbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 


NEW’SJ’APER  space  rationing 
has  been  the  inimetliate 
reason  for  a  heightened  in¬ 
terest  in  radio  for  department 
stores.  Hut,  even  more  fundament¬ 
al,  is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
printed  word  lias  decided  limita¬ 
tions  in  telling  the  rich  and  varied 
story  of  a  well-run  department 
store.  -Advertising  techniques  have 
become  so  standarized  that  the 
store  ads  of  one  city  could  be  inter¬ 
changed  with  those  of  another 
with  scarcely  any  other  change 
than  the  nameplate  and  few 
readers  would  notice  the  difference. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  needn’t 
he  that  way— that  advertising  can 
and  should  have  greater  individu¬ 
ality.  That  may  be  so  and  the  fault 
may  be  variously  placed,  but  the 
fact  is  that  from  coast  to  coast,  the 
patterns  of  advertising  expression 
are  set. 

Even  assuming  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  break  this  stalemate, 
the  art  of  communication  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  has  been  en¬ 
riched  with  so  many  other  medi¬ 
ums  that  the  printed  word,  even 
in  72-point  Gothic  square  no  long¬ 
er  has  the  vivid  impact  it  had  twen¬ 
ty,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Hence, 
radio,  and  soon  television,  are  logi¬ 
cal  means  to  recapture  the  vivid¬ 
ness  that  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  has  lost. 

Reasons  Why 

Eo  date,  however,  this  industry 
has  made  very  poor  progress  in  the 
use  of  radio.  \Vhat  effort  has  been 
made  has  been  characterized  by 
indecisiveness,  inconsistency,  inflex¬ 
ibility  and  indifference. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
but  two,  I  think,  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  The  first  is  money.  The 
best  users  of  radio  are  the  food. 


the  cosmetic,  the  patent  medicine 
aiul  the  tobacco  industries,  in  all 
of  which  the  advertising  budget 
is  a  far  larger  item  of  operating 
expense  than  is  traditional  among 
stores.  Our  margin  for  experimen¬ 
tation  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in 
these  other  industries,  and,  in  a 
medium  where  time  alone  can  tell 
the  measure  of  success,  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  inclined  to  risk 
sufficiently  large  investments  in 
time  to  see  the  thing  through— not 
only  in  terms  of  radio  time,  but 
merchandising  time  as  well. 

Feel  of  Radio 

Ehe  second  rea.son,  and  one 
which  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
money  problem,  is  a  lack,  not  so 
much  of  knowledge  but  of  the 
“feel”  for  radio.  Most  store  man¬ 
agements  and  publicity  divisions 
have  printer’s  ink  in  their  veins. 
The  printed  word  is  their  natural 
expression  for  ideas  or  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  something  tangible  and 
measurable  and  it  can  be  linked 
closely  to  the  day  to  day  business 
of  the  store.  Most  important,  it  is 
traditional.  In  all  the  mass  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  subject  of  radio,  the 
word  “inertia”  rarely  appears.  It 
is  camouflaged  by  such  phrases  as 
“It  doesn’t  pull  for  us”  or  “we 
can’t  compete  for  attention  with 
the  big  programs”  or  “radio  doesn’t 
deliver  an  audience”  or  “  radio 
can’t  take  the  place  of  newspapers 
for  direct  results”- and  so  on. 

I'hese  generalizations  overlook 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  most  department  store’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  immediate  sales.  .And  that 
the  biggest  value  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  (even  the  best)  comes  from  the 
sheer  weight  of  its  massive  use  of 
space  and  its  day  by  day  consist¬ 


ency.  It  is  arguable  that  if  and 
when  stores  see  their  way  clear  to 
use  the  radio  as  consistently  and 
as  massively  as  they  now'  use  news¬ 
papers  (and  backed,  of  course,  by 
a  completely  integrated  “feel”  for 
the  medium)  radio  can  take  its 
|)lace  alongside  the  newspaper  in 
telling  the  story  of  our  stores  in 
a  more  vivid  way  than  it’s  ever 
been  told  before. 

Ehe  “feel”  for  radio  must  begin 
with  top  management  with  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  even  with 
buyers,  because  effective  use  of 
ratlio  must  overcome  the  ingrained 
habit  of  considering  the  business 
of  the  week  or  the  month  as  in 
large  measure  a  reflection  of  that 
week  or  month’s  advertising,  to  be 
movetl  up  and  down  or  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  relatively 
momentary  phase  of  the  business. 

New  Advertising 

.As  soon  as  advertising  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  force  for  molding  the 
shopping  habits  of  a  community, 
then  management  can  see  radio  in 
its  proper  perspective.  This  change 
in  point  of  view  woidd  be  followed 
by  a  re-distribution  of  the  store’s 
advertising  dollars  to  provide  ad¬ 
equate  financing  for  radio.  In  turn, 
it  would  provide  for  a  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  headed, 
staffed  and  paid  as  adequately  as 
the  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  is  an  error  for  stores  to 
farm  out  their  radio  dollars  to 
agencies,  even  though  these  agen¬ 
cies  may  be  better  equipped  tech¬ 
nically  at  this  moment.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  making  many  mistakes, 
it  is  vital  that  the  entire  store  or¬ 
ganization  have  as  direct  contact 
and  participation  in  radio  as  it 
has  with  newspajjer  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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By  John  Hahn 


WU'H  the  European  invasion 
just  getting  under  way,  as 
we  prepare  our  material  lor 
this  department,  we  feel  as  every 
other  American  does  today  that 
nothing  is  important  save  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  greatest  of  all  military 
enterprises,  concerning  as  it  does, 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  troops 
and  our  democratic  institutions. 
Accordingly,  all  other  things  give 
way  as  we  bow  our  heatls  in  sup¬ 
plication  to  the  Almighty  to  guard 
over  and  protect  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces. 

*  *  * 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  outside  of  praying  we  can  leave 
to  the  boys  at  the  front  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  success  of  this  inva¬ 
sion.  Every  man  and  woman  in 
.America  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill 
which  in  itself  is  vital  to  swift  and 
complete  victory. 

*  *  * 

REMEMBER  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  message  to  the  -American  people 
which  we  reprotluced  on  our  in\a- 
sion  cover  in  May?  Meaning  so 
much  to  victory  it  bears  repeating. 
He  said: 

“The  only  thing  needed  for  us 
to  win  the  European  War  in 
1944  is  for  every  man  and 
woman  all  the  w'ay  from  the 
front  lines  to  the  remotest  ham¬ 
let  to  do  his  or  her  full  duty.” 

One  of  the  first  obligations  upon 
those  of  us  not  j)ri\  ileged  to  take  a 
more  direct  part  in  prosecuting  the 
tvar  is  to  get  100%  behind  the  5th 
War  Loan  Drive.  -As  individuals  we 
must  buy  and  buy  until  it  hurts— 
no,  “hurt”  is  not  the  word.  W'ho- 
ever  heard  of  anyone  getting  hurt 
taking  a  profit  from  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  But  until  we  have  invested 
every  dollar  we  can  spare  in  war 
bonds  we  have  not  done  our  share. 

Retailers  should  and  we  are  sure 
will  organize  their  stores  so  that 
every  employee  feels  a  like  respon¬ 
sibility  during  this  drive.  Stores 


should  organize  to  sell  customers  in 
the  same  spirit.  1  he  bond  drive 
story  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives 
details  of  an  effective  plan. 

*  *  * 

AFIER  WE  HAVE  done  all 
we  can  to  help  the  war  ellort  we  can 
turn  to  other  things  with  a  clear 
conscience.  Retailers  would  not  be 
censored  if  they  then  did  something 
about  their  own  business  affairs— 
for  instance,  ()1*.A  regulations 
which  are  not  what  they  shoidd  be 
if  their  high  purposes  are  to  be 
achieved.  Speaking  of  ()1’.\,  we  find 
the  statement  by  Ghester -Bowles, 
relative  to  the  methods  his  agency 
has  worked  out  for  aiding  retail 
merchants  in  connection  with  the 
“highest  price  line  limitation”  or¬ 
der  governing  the  sale  of  women’s, 
girls’  anil  children’s  outer  garments, 
has  not  reassured  many  retailers 
that  difficulties  they  are  experienc¬ 
ing  in  getting  and  selling  lower 
price  merchandise  ha\e  been  wry 
much  eased.  Said  one  merchant 
“GP.A  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse.” 

*  «  * 

-AS  IF  to  serve  notice  to  the  trade 
that  the  fur  industry  regulations 
relative  to  terminology  have  not 
been  suspended  for  the  duration, 
the  Federal  Trade  C^ommission 
made  known  late  last  month  its 
acceptance  of  a  stipulation  by  a 
Washington,  D.  C.  store  to  discon¬ 
tinue  alleged  misrepresentation.  In 
this  case  the  Commission  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “Leopard 
Cat”,  “natural  Leopard  Cat”, 
“Leopard  Cat  Paws”,  etc.,  to  desig¬ 
nate  fur  or  fur  garments  made  from 
peltries  of  South  .American  spotted 
cats.  Furs  called  “Leopard”  must 
be  “Leopard”.  If  the  term  “Rus¬ 
sian”  is  used  the  fur  must  come 
from  Russia.  The  words  “mink”  or 
“beaver”  must  not  be  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  furs  or  fur  garments  made 
from  rabbit  peltries  unless  qualified 
w’ith  the  word  “dyed”  in  relatively 


sized  type  if  intended  to  imply  the 
fur  is  dyed  to  simulate  another  fur. 

In  another  case  it  was  held  that 
the  word  “Mouton”  must  not  be 
used  to  describe  products  made 
from  lamb  peltries  unless  the  true 
common  English  name  is  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  fur.  For  example 
“Mouton-dyed  lamb”.  “Lapin”  is 
another  instance.  It  should  be 
“Lapin-dyed  rabbit”.  The  word 
“beaver”  or  any  term  of  like  mean¬ 
ing  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  refer  to  furs  or 
fur  garments  made  from  rabbit 
peltries  or  any  peltry  other  than 
“beaver”  should  not  be  used  unless 
compounded  with  the  word  “dyed”. 

Nothing  new  in  this;  simply  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulation 
issued  some  fi\  e  years  ago. 

«  #  * 

A.MONC  I  HE  NEWS  items  re¬ 
leased  late  last  month  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  P.  Kasper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  X’ice-President  in  charge  of 
Home  F'tirnishings  for  R.  H.  .Macy 
&  Company  to  the  presidency  of  the 
.Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Retail  Research  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Kasper  will  also  take 
over  the  duties  of  Col.  Phillip  J. 
Reilly,  who  it  will  be  recalled,  re¬ 
signed  some  Aveeks  ago  as  of  July  1 
to  become  associated  with  the  .Avia¬ 
tion  Corporation  of  America  to 
help  develop  post  war  plans  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  household 
appliances. 

•  *  * 

THE  RESIGN  ATION  of  Harold 
W.  Brightman  as  vice-president  of 
L.  Bamberger  R:  Cktmpany,  Netvark, 
was  another  last  minute  news  item. 
Long  identified  with  cooperative 
movements  in  the  retail  trade  espec¬ 
ially  through  the  NRDC.A  in  the 
interest  of  better  retailing,  Mr. 
Brightman  is  equally  well  known 
among  consumer  groups  with  whom 
he  has  worked  energetically  to 
bring  about  a  sound  retailer  con¬ 
sumer  relationship. 
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n  IS  TIME  lor  the  stores  to 
begin  lo  think  about  plans  for 
Christmas  buying  lor  soldiers  over¬ 
seas.  It  will  be  recalled  the  shop¬ 
ping  days  last  year  lor  such  gilts 
was  Sepieinber  15  to  October  15  for 
soldiers  overseas  and  lor  sailors  to 
November  1.  This  year  the  dales 
u’ill  he  September  15  to  October  15 
fur  both  sendees.  Experience  has 
shown  that  greater  care  will  have 
to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  tvpe  of  gifts.  They  must  be  of  a 
kind  to  stand  a  hard  hot  journey. 
Certain  kinds  of  cakes  and  candy  it 
was  found  last  year  were  affected 
badly  by  the  heat.  Another  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  wrapping  aiul  packing. 
*  *  * 

RE  r. VIE  merchandisers  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  who  are  looking 
forward  to  the  future  sale  of  refrig¬ 
erators,  stoves,  washers,  ironers,  etc., 
in  department  stores  seem  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  ruling  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration, 
backed  up  by  legislative  action  in 
42  states,  permitting  built-in  and 
plug-in  equipment  to  be  included 
in  the  same  mortgage  which  previ¬ 
ously  covered  only  the  home  itself. 
This  means,  said  the  representative 
of  a  large  store  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area,  that  department 


stores  are  going  to  lose  out  in  the 
sale  of  items  formerly  bought  by 
the  home  buyer  as  separate  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
builder  will  not  buy  this  equip¬ 
ment  through  the  stores.  Figuring 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
that  will  be  built  following  the  war, 
this  means  millions  of  dollars  of 
electrical  appliance  busienss  will  be 
lost  by  the  stores.  "Because  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  available  now  the  stores 
are  not  giving  the  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  this  subject  it  deserves. 
But  wait  until  appliances  begin  to 
be  turned  out  again  and  the  stores 
lose  this  large  volume  of  business, 
then  you'll  hear  something.” 

*  *  * 

I'HE  -SrORE.S  planning  to  sell 
outfits  to  returning  soldiers  had 
better  look  into  the  subject  care¬ 
fully  Ijefore  stocking  up.  Service 
with  Uncle  Sam  has  increased  the 
size  of  most  of  the  boys.  .According 
to  Donn  Layne  of  Xation's  Busi¬ 
ness,  most  veterans  will  be  “broader 
in  the  shoulders,  bigger  around 
the  chest,  smaller  in  the  waist,  and 
will  have  larger  feet  than  he  had 
as  a  civilian.  The  soldier  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  go  for  a  double-breasted  gray 
or  blue  perhaps  a  pronounced 
plaid,  a  wide  herringbone,  or  a 


salt-and-pepper  affair.  The  sailor, 
shedding  blue,  will  want  brown  or 
gray.  I'he  veteran  will  want  his 
coat  wide  in  the  shoulders,  easy 
through  the  waist,  trim  over  the 
hips.  His  neckwQar  will  pack 
plenty  of  authority,  probably  with 
red  predominating.  Returned  sail¬ 
ors  will  want  brown  shoes.  Re¬ 
turned  soldiers  will  want  them 
black.” 

*  *  * 

THE  ANNOUNCE.MEXT  that 
Mandell  Brothers,  Chicago,  would 
begin  a  promotional  campaign 
early  this  month  featuring  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  branded  names  was 
received  with  much  interest  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  circles.  Over  the 
years,  the  old  prejudice  against  us¬ 
ing  branded  names  in  store  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  broken  down 
gradually  in  the  department  store 
field,  as  identified  products  have 
gained  in  public  favor.  But  Man¬ 
dell  Brothers  is  the  first  store  we 
know'  of  to  have  mapped  out  a 
year’s  campaign  in  new’spapers  with 
two  pages  a  week.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  w'ill  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  stores  usual  copy. 

*  *  * 

Goodbye!  Goodbye  Now! 
Good,  Buy  Now,  War  Bonds! 


1  is  not  too  early  to  start  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  set  iqi  the  type  of  an  organization  we  must  have  to 
I  handle  the  greatly-increased  volume  of  business  which  we  expect  to  do  in  the  years  following  the  war,” 
said  C.harles  T.  Lawson,  Xash-Kelvinator  vice-president  appliance  division,  in  announcing  the  above 
appointments. 


E.  R.  LEGG 

Assistant  (icneral  Sales  Manager  in  charge 
of  the  Commercial  ainl  Ciontract  Division. 
With  Kelvinator  since  1927. 
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I).  A.  PAC  KARD 

.\ssistant  C.eneral  Sales  Manager  for  sales 
and  merchaiulising  activities  on  house¬ 
hold  |)r(Mlii(ts.  tie  has  been  with  Kel¬ 
vinator  since  1910. 


r.  A.  FARREI.I. 

.\ssistant  C.eneral  Sales  Manager  in  charge 
of  Operations.  With  Kelvinator  since 
1939. 


K«lvinator's  Appointments 
for  Postwar 


"1  HR  ONLY  thing  needed  for  us  to  win  the  European  War  in  1944  is  for  ex>ery  man  and  xvoman  all  the 
way  from  the  front  lines  to  the  remotest  hamlet  to  do  his  or  her  full  duty.”  —  GENERAL  1).  EISENHOWER. 


The  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive 

4 


"THEY  BUY  WAR  BONDS!" 


The  tall  tor  help  in  putting 
over  the  5th  War  Loan  drive 
has  gone  out  to  the  retail 
trade  troni  the  rreasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  drive,  the  greatest 
financial  undertaking  in  the  world’s 
history,  runs  troni  |une  12  to  july 
8.  During  these  four  weeks  the 
country  will  tie  called  on  to  buy 
1()  billion  dollars  in  bonds  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes.  The  government  is  ask¬ 
ing  that  f)  billion  dollars  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  individuals  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  series  of  government  securities. 

Secretary  Morgenthau,  in  a  letter 
directed  to  the  retail  trade,  says 
that  the  retailers  help  will  be 
needed  more  than  ever  in  this  new 
drive. 

The  Retailers’  War  Campaigns 
Committee  of  the  Central  Council 
of  Xational  Retail  .\ssociations 
recommends; 

\—The  retail  store  employee  par¬ 
ticipation— I'he  first  objective  in 
the  5th  War  Loan  for  retailers  is  to 
sell  extra  War  Bonds  to  their  own 
employees. 

2— Retail  “El”  Bonds  quota  $300 
per  employee.  It  is  essential  that  top 
management  not  only  endorse  but 
actively  participate  in  organizing 
retail  employees  to  sell  War  Bonds. 

Retailers  to  apply  at  least  10% 
of  Publicity  Outlay.  This  outlay 
should  include  newspaper,  display 
and  street  decoration  costs. 

•1— Calendar  of  "Peak  Periods”; 
Slogans— Your  peak  periods,  one  for 
each  week  of  the  campaign,  and  five 
highlight  days  comprise  the  pro¬ 
motion  calendar.  I'he  official  slo¬ 
gan  is  .  .  .  "Back  the  .\ttack— Buy 
More  riian  Before.” 

b— Spectacular,  Novel  Street  Dis¬ 
plays— Rviailcrs  can  spearhead  a 
program  and  enlist  the  support  of 
real  estate  and  other  business  firms 
in  making  THEIR  city  Bond 
Drive  conscious. 

0— $3,000  n'indou’  Display  Con¬ 
test— Yhe  National  .Association  of 
Display  Industries  is  offering  24 
\Var  Bond  window  prizes. 


HILE  In  San  Francisco  Pres¬ 
ident  Allen  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  the 
Federal  Prison  on  Alcatraz  Island 
and  returning  the  same  day.  I  had 
always  thought  of  Alcatraz  as  an 
American  version  of  Devil's  Island. 

It  was  easy  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  desperate  criminals  kept  under 
control  by  stout-hearted  guards 
armed  to  the  teeth.  In  reality  this 
place  where  only  Incorrigible  crim¬ 
inals  are  sent  Is  nothing,  of  the 
sort.  The  rocky  Island  of  Alcatraz 
rises  from  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  commands  one 
of  the  loveliest  prospects  In  the 
world.  There  Is  not  much  soil  on 
the  Island  but  wherever  any  exists 
the  ground  and  the  surrounding 
rocks  are  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  beautiful  flowers.  No  more 
peaceful  and  restful  appearing 
place  could  be  Imagined. 

Warden  Johnston,  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  retailer,  accompanied  us  on 
our  tour  of  Inspection.  The  en¬ 
tire  place  was  Immaculate.  If  the 
Warden  had  told  us  the  place  was 
new  and  never  had  been  occupied 
we  could  easily  have  believed  him. 
We  went  from  shop  to  shop  where 
the  Inmates  were  at  work  making 
work  clothing  for  the  armed  forces 
and  carrying  on  other  activities. 
The  workers  were  dressed  much  as 
free  workers  In  outside  plants 
might  have  been.  No  shaven  heads 
and  no  convict  suits.  In  each  shop 
was  a  guard  unarmed. 

As  we  went  along,  I  asked  the 
Warden  If  these  convicts  were 
paid  for  the  work  they  were  doing. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "they  are 
all  paid." 

Because  he  had  told  me  no  very 
young  men  were  sent  to  Alcatraz 
and  the  average  sentence  of 


the  300  Inmates  was  32  years  plus, 

I  Inquired; 

"Are  they  much  Interested  In 
their  pay?" 

"Are  they!  Why,  I'll  wager 
that  at  least  half  of  these  men 
could  tell  you  at  any  minute  how 
much  they  had  earned  up  to  now." 

"What  do  they  do  with  their 
earnings?" 

"Some  of  them  have  dependents 
and  we  counsel  with  them  and  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  allocate  part  of  their 
money  to  them." 

"And  what  do  they  do  with  the 
remainder?" 

"They  buy  War  Bonds.*' 


We  have  seen  the  blackboard 
In  the  cell  block  with  Its  few 
chalked  lines  giving  a  little  news 
of  the  progress  of  the  war — all  the 
news  of  the  outside  world  which 
comes  to  them.  Here  were  men  who 
had  so  conducted  themselves  that, 
as  enemies  of  society,  their  gov¬ 
ernment  could  do  nothing  for  them 
except  to  lock  them  away  like 
wild  beasts  on  the  rock  of  Alcatraz. 
They  were  not  subject  to  the  draft. 
They  were  not  free  to  volunteer 
for  military  service.  In  such 
circumstances  It  might  seem 
reasonable  for  them  to  figure  this 
world  war  was  something  In  which 
they  had  no  concern.  The  tides  of 
life  and  of  events  surge  past  their 
Island  swifter  than  the  tides  of 
San  Franciso  Bay. 

And  yet — deep  down  Inside, 
somewhere  In  their  crime-warped 
hearts  and  brains  there  still  resides 
some  love,  some  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  their  country.  "They  Buy 
War  Bonds!" 

—LEW  HAHN 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Industry  Still  Waits  for  Necessary  Yams 


TH()L'(iH  on  May  2nd,  WPB 
issued  Amendment  L-27i 
which  permited  the  use  of 
75  denier  rayon  yarn  on  42  gau^e 
and  .{•)()  needle  hosiery  machines, 
thev  have  not,  up  to  this  writing 
allocated  the  necessary  and  much 
desired  yarn  for  the  manidacture 
of  these  constructions.  Ihe  situ¬ 
ation  remains  as  we  described  it 
last  month  in  these  columns.  We 
said  the  .Amendment  without  a 
change  and/or  an  increase  in  the 
allocation  which  gave  first  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  yarn  to  45  gauge  and 
320  needle  machines  could  not 
change  the  over-all  jjroduction 
picture  because  of  the  limited 
amount  available,  even  in  the 
“free”  market. 

75  Denier 

While  some  manufacturers  who 
have  both  45  and  42  gauge 
machines  could  divert  some  of 
their  75  denier  to  42,  tve  are  ad¬ 
vised  not  many  wdll  do  so.  Manu¬ 
facturers  with  42  and  no  45  gauge 
machines  who  are  fortunate  in  ob¬ 
taining  some  75  denier  in  the 
“free”  market  we  hear,  will  not 
lx-  able  to  produce  anv  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  g(M)ds.  In  other 
words,  with  only  so  much  of  the 
yarn  to  be  had,  just  so  manv 
stockings  can  be  made  of  it.  Until 
there  is  a  change  in  allociftion 
and/or  an  increase  in  the  (juanti- 
ty  ol  75  denier,  it  is  not  probable 
we  will  hear  of  manv  deliveries 
Ixinjr  jjromised  on  75/42’s  and 
75/:5()0’s. 

Many  buyers  who  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  situation  fullv,  are 
disappointed.  Ihey  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  .Amendment 
automatically  would  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  75/l2’s  and  75/3()0's  available 
in  the  near  future.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  iu)t  optimistic  abotit  getting 
an  increase  in  the  necessary  yarn 
in  any  appreciable  quantity  either 


in  the  near  or  distant  future. 
They  deplore  the  fact  that  many 
buyers  (ante  into  the  market  es¬ 
pecially  to  obtain  these  construc¬ 
tions  only  to  lind  the  hosiery  sit¬ 
uation  is  pretty  much  as  it  was 
before  the  announcement  of  the 
amendment.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  hosiery  industry  has  long 
been  the  proving  ground  for  many 
regulations  on  Government  con¬ 
trol,  and  this  is  one  more  instance 
of  lack  of  coordination  between 
regulations  and  allocations  for  it. 

Sound  Waves 

Du  Pont  announces  that  sound 
waves,  which  have  been  put  to  a 
variety  of  unusual  scientihe  tasks 
in  the  past,  have  now  been  assigned 
the  job  of  appraising  the  elasticity 
of  women's  hosiery  yarns.  The 
purpose  of  the  work,  they  say,  was 
to  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  elasticity  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  obviouslv 
elastic  in  themselves;  for  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  any  yarn  of  which  thev 
are  made  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  adjusting  the  loom 
or  knitting  machine  on  which  it 
is  to  be  fashioned  into  a  fabric, 
riieir  explanatory  report  is  too 
lengthy  to  print  here,  but  Du  Pont 
says  that  the  set-up  is  simple  and 
can  be  placed  in  a  closed  chamber 
for  measurement  under  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures  and  humid¬ 
ity. 

Nylon  Clubs  \  Violation 

The  nylon  clubs  plan  which  is 
operating  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  which  offered  customers 
perferences  on  nylons  when  avail¬ 
able  according  to  the  number  of 
pairs  of  rayons  and  other  present 
fibers  that  are  purchased  up  to  the 
time  nylons  appear,  has  been  de¬ 
clared  a  violation  of  the  nylon  ho¬ 
siery  regulation  by  OP.A.  The  OP.A 


has  advised  retail  customers  that, 
“it  is  not  neces.sary  for  them  to  join 
such  a  club  in  order  to  get  nylons, 
when  nylons  are  again  available. 

"Stores  operating  stub  clubs 
gi\e  rayon  and  lisle  or  cotton  ho- 
sierv  jjurdiasers  a  (ard  whith  is 
punched  each  time  hosiery  is  pur- 
(hased.  In  a  typital  plan,  the 
store  promises  to  sell  the  customer 
at  least  one  jiair  of  nylons,  when 
available,  for  each  six  pair  of  ray¬ 
on  or  (otton  hosiery  purchased. 
Furthermore,  the  store  agrees  not 
to  put  nylons  on  public  sale  until 
those  persons  on  their  priority 
list,  in  the  order  registered,  are 
given  first  opportunity  to  purcha.se. 

“OP.V  said  it  was  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  hosiery  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  an  illegal  prac¬ 
tice.  Under  the  nylon  hosiery  regu¬ 
lation,  it  is  unlawful  to  offer,  at¬ 
tempt  or  agree  to  require  a  pur¬ 
chaser  to  buy  any  other  hosiery  or 
article  in  connection  with  a  sale 
or  delivery  of  nylon  hosiery.” 

Institutional  Copy 

It  seems  to  us  that  department 
store  advertising  could  keep  hosiery 
departments  belore  the  public 
through  advising  w'omen  how  to 
prolong  the  wear  ol  the  stockings 
thev  buv.  For  instance,  we  believe 
there  was  never  a  better  time  to 
help  women  conserve  their  stock¬ 
ings  by  emphasizing  that  garters 
should  be  placed  within  the  welt 
if  they  would  pervent  runs.  .Many 
women  do  not  know  this  or  il  they 
do  thev  get  careless.  Periodical  re¬ 
minders  in  advertising  and  by 
counter  cards,  inserts  in  packages 
or  in  monthly  statements  could  be 
a  heljj.  Fo  place  garters,  and  espe¬ 
cially  garters  w-ithout  elastic,  in 
the  leg  proper,  is  putting  a  strain 
on  the  most  delicate  part  of  ho¬ 
siery. 

{Coutiuufd  on  pn^e  47) 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


Vision  Unlimited 


By  E.  H.  Hlli.,  liailway  Express  Agency 


The  relationship  between 
speed  in  transportation  and 
inventories  is  one  of  the  most 
engrossing  in  the  entire  field  of 
this  study.  Let  us  assume,  for  a 
moment,  that  a  store  has  ?  1,000 
worth  of  merchandise  in  transit  a 
day.  That  isn’t  a  large  amount. 
Bit  stores  have  more  than  that.  I 
am  not  thinking  about  washing 
machines  or  pianos;  I  am  think¬ 
ing  about  the  type  of  merchandise 
that  lends  itself  to  transportation 
by  air— expensive  merchandise,  and 
styled  merchandise. 

Let  us  assume  that  that  store 
has  $1,000  worth  of  that  material 
in  transit  every  day.  If  it  is  in 
transit  ten  days,  there’s  $1,000 
worth  of  working  capital  tied  up 
tight,  and  when  I  say  “tight”  I 
mean  exactly  that.  You  can’t  sell 
that  merchandise,  and  in  many 
cities  you  can’t  even  borrow  money 
on  it  from  the  banks.  Now,  every 
time  you  clip  a  day  in  transporta¬ 
tion  off  that  inventory  in  transit, 
you  release  $1,000  to  the  working 
capital  account. 

If  you  bring  it  down  to  four 
days,  you  release  six  davs,  and 
there’s  $6,000.  You  bring  it  down 
to  two  days,  and  you  release  eight 
days  and  S8,000.  You  move  it 
overnight,  and  you  have  released 
$9,000  to  your  working  capital 
account,  and  that  is  money  that 
can  be  used  for  anything  for  which 
you  use  working  capital. 

Fashion  Has  Short  Life 

If  we  apply  this  to  women’s 
fashions,  you  know  that  in  normal 
times  their  life  is  limited  to  a  brief 
period— let  us  say  thirtv  davs  on 
an  expensive  garment.  Everv  day 
spent  in  transporting  one  of  those 
garments  to  a  distant  place,  takes 
that  much  off  its  retail  life. 

That  is  why  slow  transportation 
for  fashion  items  is  fearfully  ex¬ 
pensive.  Take  for  example,  a  gown 
that  sells  for  $75.00  today.  Well, 
in  thirtv  days’  time  vou  can  prob- 
ablv  go  to  another  store  and  buy 
the  same  design,  perhaps  made  of 


somewhat  different  material,  for 
$39.50;  and  in  sixty  days  you  can 
l)uy  it  for  $19.00,  and  maybe  in 
ninety  days  you  can  buy  it  for 
$6.95. 

Inventory  is  a  old  and  much- 
worked  word  in  retailing,  but  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  importance 
today— neither  will  it  t  omorrow. 
Because  with  management  that  is 
otherw’ise  sound,  a  store  cannot 
long  endure  if  its  inventories  are 
not  maintained  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

Someone  has  defined  the  types 
types  of  merchandise  to  be  fountl 
in  department  store  as  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  staple  merchandise,  ex¬ 
perimental  merchandise,  prestige 
merchandise,  and  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  at  least  four  of  these 
five  groups  transportation  may  very 
readily  mark  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

Style  Merchandise 

The  purchase  of  style  merchan¬ 
dise,  for  example,  never  is  under¬ 
taken  in  a  routine  manner,  and 
certainly  the  type  of  transport  to 
be  used  should  not  be  so  selected. 
As  previously  has  been  indicated, 
every  dav  that  such  merchandise  is 
in  transit  removes  just  so  much 
time  from  its  sale  life,  and  speed 
in  bringing  it  from  point  of  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  store  is  essential. 

.\fter  the  war  is  over,  one  of 
the  big  fields  of  development  for 
air  express  service  will  be  from 
those  concerns  that  deal  in  high- 
priced  stvle  merchandise.  I  look 
for  all  the  samples  that  move 
throughout  the  United  States  to 
move  bv  Air  Express.  I  can’t  con¬ 
ceive,  within  a  few  years  after  the 
war  is  over,  of  samples  moving  in 
any  other  way,  because  you  can 
dramatize  the  delivery  of  a  sample 
when  it  is  delivered  by  air,  and  a 
verv  important  thing  about  that 
is  that  those  samples  will  develop 
tones  and  tons  of  traffic,  not  only 
for  air  express,  but  for  all  other 
types  of  transportation. 

Travel  between  Europe  and  .\sia 


and  .\merita  some  day  is  going  to 
be  about  as  common  as  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  states  of  our  country. 
.New  York  department  stores  are 
therefore  umloubtedly  going  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  London,  and  the  London 
department  stores  are  going  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  New  York  City. 

Aviation  Development 

We  know  that  this  land  is  going 
to  be  dotted  with  airports  and 
airlines  that  are  not  now'  in  exist¬ 
ence.  W'e  know  that  packages 
shipped  today  from  St.  Louis  will 
tomorrow  be  delivered  in  Moscow, 
and  Brisbane,  and  Fairbanks,  and 
in  other  points  all  over  the  world. 

I'he  post-war  outlook  is  tremend¬ 
ous.— However,  there  are  many  who 
seem  to  think  that  everything  now 
moving  on  the  surface  will  move 
through  the  air,  when  the  war  is 
over.  But  that  doesn’t  up,  gentle¬ 
men.  That  doesn’t  stand  up  even 
under  the  slightest  bit  of  research. 

If  you  look  at  the  tonnage  of  the 
-American  railroads— and  to  this  we 
could  add  the  trucks  and  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines— but  looking  at  the  rail¬ 
roads  ah)ne,  you  find  that  about 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  country’s 
transportation  business  moved  on 
the  railroad  freight  lines  last  year. 

.V  diligent  study  of  developments 
in  aviation  indicates  such  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  costs 
involved  in  air  transport  service 
after  jieace  comes,  that  the  question 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  settled 
cost  basis  by  wltich  any  shipper  or 
reeiver  can  determine  now  what 
portion  of  his  traffic  can  be  moved 
i)y  air  in  the  post-war  period. 

.\ir  Express  rates  are  coming 
down,  riiey  have  come  down.  It 
took  something  like  $15  to  ship  a 
5-pound  package  from  New  York 
to  Los  .Angeles  in  1927.  In  1931 
it  took  $6.80  to  send  the  same  pack¬ 
age.  Today,  it  costs  $4.20.  The 
rates  will,  of  course,  come  down 
still  further,  but  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  how  far  they  will  come  down 
in  a  vear  or  ten  vears. 
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An  Outline  of  Warehouse  Operation 

liv  (iHAKi.Ks  Darcy 

l.iidu'iir-lidinnanii  t 


The  warclioubing  and  ddiv- 
lt\  optialiou  ol  alinusl  every 
hiibiness  seems  lo  l)e  llie 
trouble  dejxn  ol  the  Itusiness.  All 
the  errors  originating  ihroughoul 
the  manv  operations,  relletl  some¬ 
how  or  other  on  warehouse  ami 
delivery  management. 

Let  us  Itegin  with  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  l)e  the  typical  warehouse 
lay-otit.  Let  us  imagine  a  ten  story 
building  ol  110,000  stpiare  leet  to 
each  lloor,  ceiling  heights  12  leet, 
private  railroad  siding,  along  the 
length  ol  the  building,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  platlorms  on  each  end. 

We  use  no  mechanical  devices, 
such  as  conveyors,  or  hoisting  ap¬ 
paratus  lor  stacking.  We,  at  one 
time,  hail  installed  a  conveyor  to 
serve  three  lloors.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  expand  the  conveyor  altei 
a  reasonable  time  lor  experiment. 
Our  experience  was  that  by  the 
time  merchandise  was  moved  to 
the  conveyor,  signals  were  gi\en  lor 
men  to  remove  merchandise  at  the 
other  eml  and  conveyor  started. 
The  result  was,  in  our  opinion, 
instead  ol  the  conservation  of  time, 
it  proved  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 
It  was  tleciiled  conveyor  systems 
were  not  practical  for  a  furniture 
warehouse  operation. 

General  order  and  cleanlines-s  are 
important.  We  have  been  compli¬ 
mented  many  times  bv  visitors  as 
well  as  many  insurance  companies, 
city  anil  state  ilepartment  inspec¬ 
tors,  on  good  Iiousekeej>ing.  Good 
general  order  helps  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cidents  and  increases  efficiency. 

Merchandise  Space 

V\^e  Itave  our  warehouse  space 
laid  out  according  to  departments 
and  class  of  merchandise.  All  wal¬ 
nut  bedroom  pieces  on  one  lloor, 
maple  bedroom  on  another  lloor, 
novetly  furniture  and  living  room 
pieces  in  other  spaces,  etc. 

The  12  foot  ceiling  heights  allow 
for  the  stacking  of  case  goods  fur¬ 
niture,  2  or  3  pieces  high,  and  can 
Ite  handled  by  men  from  the  floor. 
This  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
climbing  over  crates  or  boxes  in 


order  to  stack  high,  or  remove 
[lieces,  and  tends  to  reiluce  the  pos¬ 
sibility  ol  accident. 

1  here  is  a  stocktnan  in  charge 
ol  the  stock  lor  each  class  of  mer- 
ihanilise  on  each  lloor,  anil  a  fore¬ 
man  who  assign  extra  men  when 
anil  where  neeiled  throughout  the 
building. 

All  incoming  merchatulise  is 
placed  on  specially  designed  trticks 
at  the  receiving  platforms  anil  is 
not  moved  from  the  trucks  until 
linally  placed  in  stock  on  the  ilil- 
lerent  lloors. 

Locution  of  Stock 

As  regards  location  of  stock  rec¬ 
ord,  we  at  one  time  took  great 
priile  in  a  stock  location  system. 
We  hail  used  a  perforated  3  section 
tag  that  was  made  out  by  the  use 
of  signograph  machine,  writing  the 
three  sections  at  one  time.  A  tag 
was  liled  for  every  piece  of  bulk 
merchandise  that  came  into  the 
warehouse. 

After  long  experience  with  this 
system,  it  was  decided  that  the 
method  was  an  expensive  one  and 
took  a  great  ileal  of  time.  I'he 
making  out  and  filing  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  carils  or  tags  had  to  be  done 
ipiickly  in  order  not  to  delay  the 
selection  of  stock,  as  shipping  tick¬ 
ets  came  through.  Many  times, 
the  congestion  at  location  caril  hie 
was  such,  that  certain  operations 
had  to  be  delayed. 

Of  course,  the  location  system 
acts  as  a  check  against  the  main 
stock  control,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
method  to  some  extent  anil  ilepend 
more  on  the  stock  control  at  the 
main  office.  Lhis  proved  a  worth¬ 
while  economy.  We  ilid  not  elim¬ 
inate  location  recoril  entirely.  Lite 
extent  of  our  location  record  will 
be  explained  later. 

We  presently  serve  from  our 
warehouse,  3  stores,  2  of  which  are 
lifteen  miles  distant  in  opposite 
directions,  and  one,  the  main  store, 
5  miles.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago, 
we  served  6  branches.  Lhe  trans¬ 
ferring  of  merchandise  between 


the  brain  lies  and  the  warehouse  lor 
2  stores,  is  ilone  iluring  day  hours, 
and  lor  the  main  store,  during  the 
night  hours. 

Lite  departmetits  anil  merchan¬ 
dise  warehouses,  are:  FURNl- 
1  U  R  E  H  (  )  U  SE  IT  J  R  M  S  H I N  GS, 
CARl'E  I  YARD  (;()()1)S,  RUGS, 
ELEC  1  RICAL  AIM’LLVNCES, 
RADIO,  REFRKiERALORS, 
E  1(2  (when  we  have  them) , 
L.\.\11*S  AND  SHADES,  LINEN 
AND  DRAPES,  HULK  SLOCK 
ONLY. 

FURNIT  URE  is  checked  in  at 
the  receiving  patlornis.  Each  case 
piece  is  placed  on  an  individual 
dolly  trtick.  For  upholstered  living 
room  pieces,  we  have  a  specially- 
designeil  pipe  roller  truck.  Each 
accomoilates  a  3  pc.  suite,  sofa  on 
liottom,  two  chairs  on  top.  .Meas¬ 
urements  of  truck  is  IK"  x  7'b"  x 
I'.  Pieces  are  placed  on  these 
trill  ks  at  receiving  platforms  and 
rolleil  to  ilesignated  space,  and  are 
not  removeil  until  wheeled  to  load¬ 
ing  platforms.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
possbile  to  prepare  (clean  anil  wroj) 
for  delivery) ,  without  removing 
from  roller  trticks. 

No  Price  Marking 

T  here  is  no  price  marking  con- 
siilereil  for  furniture  at  the  ware¬ 
house.  1  his  is  done  at  the  time 
pieces  are  placed  on  the  sample 
lloors  at  the  stores.  Receiving  and 
stock  clerk  checking  will  be  fully 
explained  later. 

■Selection  of  merchandise  from 
stock  is  done  on  an  order  tag,  and 
is  unpacked  on  the  lloor,  on  which 
it  is  stocked,  then  moved  to  the 
shop  for  preparation.  T  he  spaces 
where  merchandise  is  moved  after 
it  is  unpacked,  is  waxed,  skids  are 
put  on  each  case  goods  piece,  in 
the  shop.  When  unjiacking  mer¬ 
chandise,  trucks  are  provided  for 
crating  lumber,  and  containers  for 
the  roofing  nails  used  in  carton 
packing. 

The  lumber  is  moved  to  an  in¬ 
cinerator,  the  cartons  for  case  goods 

(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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New  Silk  Industry  Faces  Difficult  Road 


Uv  Edward  Hovt 


A  vast  area  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  heiit};  developed  ior  silk  faiHiing. 


WHILE  definite  interest  is 
manilested  by  some  retail¬ 
ers,  who  would  weleotne 
Ameriean-matle  silks  lor  at  least 
a  port  ol  their  luxury  inert  handise 
trade,  most  market  otheials  ituer- 
viewed  oti  the  subject,  loresee  a 
"very  difheult  eompetitive  roatl 
aheatl  lor  silk.” 

Ellis  reaction  lolloweil  the  re¬ 
cent  antiouncement  that  develop¬ 
ment  ol  a  tiew  aittomatic  "electric 
eye"  silk  cocoon  reelinjr  ttiachine, 
said  to  eliminate  the  complex  ami 
costly  labor  itivolved  in  the  pro- 
tessing  ol  raw  silk,  has  resuhetl  in 
the  launching  ol  a  new  raw  silk 
industry  in  this  countrv. 

Sponsors  ol  the  ttew  vettture  hav  e 
organ/ied  the  Atiscowain  Manulac- 
turing  (io.,  which  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  State  ol  New  \ork. 
OHicials  include  W  alter  S.  Roberts, 
president;  Ralph  Armstrong,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Donly  Gray,  secreiarv  and 
treasurer. 

Cite  Numerous  Problems 

Consuming  market  executives, 
particularly  those  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  raw  silk  production 
in  Japati  and  elsewhere,  stress  the 
prodigious  task  of  jtiopeilv  coti- 
trollitig  silk  egg  productioti,  and 


the  susetpient  (omplitated  prob¬ 
lem  ettcounteretl  in  the  mutually 
satishutoty  scientific  graditig  ol 
raw  silk. 

•Aiul  alter  these  hurdles  have 
Iteen  met.  thev  think  that  synthetic 
libers,  partit  iilarlv  nylon  ami  the 
high  tenacity  rayons,  will  oiler 
smh  lormidable  price  and  even 
(pialitv  (ompetition,  that  silk  must, 
ol  necessity.  j>lay  a  very  secoiulary 
role  in  the  "battle  ol  the  libers— in 
the  world  ol  tomorrow." 

Hosiery  Men  Dubious 

I  he  last  market  to  remain  large- 
iv  under  nattnal  silk  dominance, 
before  the  wai  atul  before  nyloti 
arrivetl  upon  the  scetie,  was  the 
hosierv  tratle,  and  we  were  hence 
espetially  interested  to  learn  what 
hosieiv  manulacturers  had  to  sav 
alxuit  a  possible  revival  ol  silk,  lor 
volume  business. 

IWen  here  real  silk  vvouhl  find 
the  sledding  verv  hard,  hosierv 
men  say.  In  the  first  place  nylon 
has  captured  the  public  fancy  and 
it  has  proved  its  desirability— from 
both  appearncc  atid  wearability 
standpoints— and  as  far  as  price  is 
concertied,  they  do  not  see  how 
silk  cati  compete  effectively.  W^ith- 
iti  the  past  three  years  nyloti  yarns 
have  acttially  decreased  in  price, 


and  many  hosiery  men  look  tor 
even  luither  reductions,  when  pro¬ 
duction  climbs  to  potential  pro- 
pot  tions. 

.And  nylon  is  not  the  only  co.ii- 
p'etitor  ol  silk  in  the  hosiery  field. 

I  he  general  public  does  not  reali/e 
that  the  l;est  raytm  yarns— the  high 
lenatitv  pioduct  that  has  been 
(ommandeered  during  the  war  ex¬ 
clusively  lor  military  purposes— 
was  originally  developed  lor  ho¬ 
siery,  and  women  "will  lie  ama/ed, 
alter  the  war.  to  tliscover  what 
these  yarns  cati  do  in  the  high  style 
and  tpiality  hosiery  fieltl”,  hosiery 
olhicals  declare. 

Wage  Differential  Overcome 

Mr.  Roberts,  heatl  ol  the  new 
.\ns(<)waiti  concent,  anti  his  associ¬ 
ates  have  been  doitig  intensive  re¬ 
search  wotk  for  the  past  twelve 
years  in  the  perfection  of  the  new 
cocoon  reeling  machitie  and  in  the 
development  ol  the  liurbank  Mul¬ 
berry  tree— to  which  the  .Atiscowain 
linn  new  has  exclusive  rights.  Ellis 
tree  is  said  to  produce  the  most 
abundant  foliage  of  all  mulberries 
atul  it  is  claimed  that  the  leaves 
(otttaitt  tlouble  the  protein  value 
of  japatiese  grown  trees. 

By  itieatis  ol  the  new  "electric 
eve”  machitte,  .Air.  Roberts  states 
that  "we  have  overcome  the  diller- 
etitial  ol  Orietttal  wage  rates.”  He 
further  declares  that  "our  reasearch 
work  discloses  that  the  raisitig  of 
(ocootis  by  the  .Atnericati  fanner 
is  a  profitable  crop.” 

"We  believe”,  he  adds,  "one 
acre  with  loOO  trees  sufficient  to 
feed  silkworm  egg  hatchings  ol  10 
to  12  ounces,  will  produce  a  gross 
income  ol  approximately  .S240 
each  1.5  days,  during  the  leafing 
season.” 

Texas  and  California 

If  the  new  industry  grows  as  its 
sponsors  expect  it  to,  the  great  silk 
raising  centers  w'ill  be  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas  and  Elverta,  Califor¬ 
nia. 
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The  Architect  Turns  to 
Home  Interiors 


Lord  &  TAYLOR  ojk-uccI  an 
exhibition  of  arthitecturc 
and  interior  decoration  last 
month,  which  they  say  they  believe 
presages  a  trend  lor  a  combined 
service  in  the  postwar  world  in 
retail  stores  which  can  elHciently 
handle  such  a  job.  For  their  ex¬ 
hibition,  they  engaged  Victor 
Froetz,  architect  and  interior  dec¬ 
orator  and  tlesigner,  to  “build”  a 
supposed  penthouse  in  the  store 
with  a  supposed  view  over  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  Lighting  played  an  im- 
[jortant  role  in  the  |)lanning. 
Daylight  and  moonlight  effects 
were  obtained  by  means  of  switch¬ 
es,  with  different  exposures  of  the 
house  (north  and  south)  were 
given  the  particular  light  associ¬ 
ated  with  these  exposures.  The 
lighting  was  by  jean  Rosen¬ 
thal,  much  of  the  furniture,  espe¬ 
cially  designed,  could  be  ordered 
for  future  delivery.  Many  of  the 
details  and  accessories  were  not 
not  for  sale. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit,  say 
Lord  R:  Taylor  was  not  to  sell 
what  was  on  tlisplay,  but  to  keep 
up  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
interior  decorating  facilities  of  the 
store  for  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  introducing  architec¬ 
tural  aid  to  customers  who  arc 
planning  renovation  and  redcco- 
ration. 

Furnishings 

I  he  entrance  to  the  house  was 
a  long  terrace  banked  and  trelliced 
with  growing  plants,  leading  to  a 
garden  or  indoor  living  room 
with  much  plant  life  dominating 
colors  were  marigold,  yellow  ami 
apricot.  The  rug  was  modern 
white  chenille,  the  hangings  were 
svidc  lemon  stripes  on  a  white 
ground.  Fwo  apricot  sofas  of  ray¬ 
on  and  cotton  had  over-all  stitdi- 
ing  in  parallel  litics.  Two  giatu 
candelabra,  upheld  by  Grecian 
figures  lighted  the  room. 

The  dining  room  proper  was 


tlesigned  to  be  ftee  of  doors  atid 
a  setise  of  service.  Entratice  to 
the  room  attd  the  service  entrance 
were  at  one  etid  with  small  j)il- 
lars  of  antitpted  glass  setting  them 
apart  from  the  maitt  room.  Uy 
this  plan  servatits  may  pass  through 
the  room  or  serve  without  guests 
l.eitig  aware  of  switigittg  doors. 

“Military  Overtones” 

rite  bedroom  for  the  man,  “with 
military  overtones”  usid  Furopeati 
(herry  in  bed.  chairs  and  desk, 
and  the  designs  were  l)y  X'ictor 
Froetz.  Fhe  rug  was  of  laml)skin. 
dyed  to  resemble  moleskin.  ,\  low 
Itedsidc  table  was  designed  to  slide 
utttler  the  bed  duritig  the  tlay. 
Hangitigs  were  of  red  flatmel  un¬ 
der  a  valance  of  the  same  material 
edged  with  a  red  and  beige  Cireek 
key  braid  and  a  tietwork  of  fringe 
of  alternate  tassels  atul  gilt  wood 
pendents.  Similar  red  wool 
llantiel  ])atieled  with  braid  cov¬ 
ered  the  doors. 

Fhe  bedroom  “for  a  pretty 
woman”  also  called  the  “octagati 
room”  had  deep  ruflled  batiste 
hatigings  draped  over  wide-open 
inside  shutters.  Fhe  furniture  was 
Fretuh  and  Italian  Dircctoire 
with  small  ntgs  of  baby  ocehtt 
skins.  stove,  (made  for  the  dis¬ 
play)  occupieil  a  focal  point  and 
was  an  imitation  in  .\usttian 
pnKelain  traditioti. 

\  small  library  had  a  desk  of 
Froetz  desigti  which  was  entirely 
covered  with  greeti  Itaize,  studded 
with  nail  heads.  Fhe  book  cases 
were  c(»vered  with  mottled  blown 
paper,  lattpiered,  atul  two  fllitig 
(abinets  had  fronts  shaped  to  imi¬ 
tate  book-backs.  An  “upstairs 
sittitig-room”  designed  for  “coffee, 
cotiversatioti  atul  music”  had  a 
mantel  piece  in  beveled  mirror 
with  Regetuy  Icatiitigs.  Fhe  rug 
was  an  .\nbusson  atul  the  hang¬ 
itigs  were  yellow  duvetvn  printed 
iti  classic  designs.  'Fhe  piano  was 
of  French  Empire  period. 


»> 

MOTHERS 


Now 

Available 
Exclusively  To  One 
Store  In  A  City! 


JANE  DILLON,  international  artist,  is, 
within  herselt,  a  complete  theatre!  Her 
three-octave  voice  range  enables  her  to 
vividly  portray  rugged  masculine  voices, 
those  of  boys  and  children,  as  well  as 
feminine  characters  of  every  age! 

★  ★  ★ 

MISS  DILLON  was  formerly  heard  over 
NBC  as  the  creator,  author  and  star  of 
"THE  HAPPY  FAMILY."  in  which  she 
played  every  part!  In  "FAMOUS 
MOTHERS"  Miss  Dillon  again  displays 
this  amaiing  talent. 

In  every  State,  and  in  scores  of  foreign 
countries,  Jane  Dillon's  personal  appear¬ 
ances  met  with  ovations  given  few  per¬ 
formers.  "FAMOUS  MOTHERS"  is 
destined  to  be  another  smash  hit  for 
Miss  Dillon. 

★  ★  ★ 

AS  THE  FIRST  radio  program  producers 
to  help  develop  department  store  use  of 
radio,  and  serving  retailers  for  thirteen 
years,  we  believe  we  are  more  familiar 
with  department  store  promotion,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  merchandising  methods  than 
any  other  program  producer. 

WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  that  "FAMOUS 
MOTHERS"  will  prove  a  smash  hit  for 
any  sponsor  using  it.  Through  syndication 
by  means  of  transcription,  your  cost  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  ordinarily 
be,  and  locally  you  could  not  produce 
such  an  outstanding  series. 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  wire  to  day  for  audition  samples, 
and  details  of  merchandising  tie-ups.  Or 
— ask  your  local  radio  station  or  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to  write. 


KASPER -GORDON,  Inc. 

140  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 

Oiu  of  The  Coinitry’s  Largest 
Producers  of  Successful 
Itadio  Sliou’s 
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Little  Acorns  to  Tall  Retail  Oaks 

By  W.  S.  Brai  N 

f'i( r-Prrsidrjit ,  laliratis-liraun  Co.  * 


Haxnug  proven  successful  in  his  own  store  in  liuffulo,  .Mr. 
Braun  sets  forth  here  at  our  request  an  outline  of  the  bttsiness 
policies  ivhich  have  made  the  Jahraus-Braun  store  one  of  the 
leading  smaller  stores  in  the  country.  It  is  possible,  he  points 
out  to  take  ivhat  is  best  out  of  the  past  and  apply  it  to  chatiffes 
necessary  noie  and  in  the  future.  Kthics,  he  emphasizes,  are  more 
important  than  ex>er.  .Mr.  Braun  compares  his  oxon  business 
policy  xcitb  those  of  other  successful  department  store  men. 


Growth  is  the  imnmtal)le 
law  of  nature. 

All  life,  be  it  animal,  vege¬ 
table  or  commercial,  undergoes 
growth  in  some  measure  or  form. 
The  forces  of  existence  are  in¬ 
cessantly  active,  for  without  d«“vel- 
opment  there  is  stagnation  and 
death. 

In  the  commercial  sphere  all 
manner  of  things  created  must  of 
necessity  have  their  inception  in 
an  idea.  Crude  as  that  idea  may 
be  at  its  birth,  it  may  and  can  be 
developed  through  a  struggle  of 
evolution  and  growth  until  finally 
it  is  established  as  a  matured  suc¬ 
cess  and  becomes  an  element  in  the 
usefulness  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  many  ideas  of 
potential  worth  come  to  naught  for 
want  of  nurture  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  them  through  even 
as  the  seed  planted  without  culti¬ 
vation. 

.\nd  again  is  it  true  that  many 
ideas  emanate  in  the  mind  of  man 
which  also  develop  and  grow,  vet 
unfortunately  materialize  to  the 
detriment  of  society. 

Growth,  nevertheless,  persists  in 
tares  as  well  as  wheat— and  need 
we  mention  “taxes?” 

The  idea  that  came  into  being 
over  four  centuries  ago  brought  to 
the  shores  of  America  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  development  of  a  new 
land,  .^nd  again  as  the  great  Eman¬ 
cipator  proclaimed  in  his  immortal 
address,  “Fourscore  and  seven  years 


ago  our  fathers  l)rought  forth  on 
this  Continent  a  new  nation,  con¬ 
ceived  in  Liberty  anil  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.” 

Thus  in  177()  was  founded  otir 
freedom,  and  expression  given  to 
the  idea  of  self  government.  A 
government  dedicated  anil  estal)- 
lished  under  precepts  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  liberty  as  formulated  by 
those  statesmen  of  genius  whose 
faith  was  in  Deity  and  whose  con¬ 
cern  was  all  for  the  cause  of 
country  and  its  people. 

Throughout  these  years  and 
under  these  doctrines  ha\e  we 
flourished  mightily  and  from  a 
new  born  nation  have  we  grown  to 
formidable  greatness. 

Progress 

The  march  of  time  in  any  growth 
brings  with  it  changes.  Each  ris¬ 
ing  sun  and  shadow  of  night  leave 
in  their  wake,  change.  Howbeit, 
with  all  this  ceaseless  mutation 
there  are  fundamental  principles 
of  life  and  growth  which  never 
change. 

Yesterday  we  rode  in  the  little 
brown  surrey  with  the  fringe  on 
top,  while  today  we  sail  with  wings 
in  the  clouds. 

Yesterday  we  rocked  ’em  to  sleep 
in  the  cradle,  while  today  we  put 
’em  to  crib  and  let  ’em  yell. 

The  cure  of  yesterday  mav  be 
the  poison  of  today. 

Yet  the  sun  still  sets  in  the  West 


and  the  waters  continue  to  run 
down  stream  and  the  leaves  on  the 
oak  are  still  green. 

I'here  are  principles  which  are 
still  as  staunch  today  as  they  were 
yesterilay  and  the  Golden  Rule  is 
still  the  yardstick  of  a  contented 
society. 

So  we  ilare  not  forsake  olil  prin- 
i  iples  becauce  they  are  old,  nor  ilare 
we  refrain  from  acceptance  of  new 
ideas  on  the  score  that  it  has  not 
l)een  done  that  way  before. 

To  refuse  to  endeavor  is  to  lefiise 
to  grow.  .Advancement  is  the  order 
of  any  age. 

In  the  process  of  growth  in  any 
calling,  there  must  ol)tain  a  fervent 
desire  to  achieve,  fired  Ity  imagina¬ 
tion  and  a  stalwart  faith  in  ulti¬ 
mate  aicomplishment. 

No  Fable 

rite  history  of  the  “enchanted 
kettle”  might  surpass  the  wildest 
fairv  tale  but  is  proof  positive  of 
the  growth  which  can  develop  from 
an  idea. 

An  apothecary  clerk  in  a  country 
ill  tig  store  was  approacheil  by  the 
rural  doctor.  Fhe  old  doctor  had 
an  olil  kettle  and  a  formula  for 
sale.  He  wanted  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  deal.  .\  big  price  for 
a  piece  of  metal  and  a  scrap  of 
paper.  This  might  still  have  re- 
maitied  just  a  kettle  had  it  not 
lieen  for  imagination  and  courage. 
The  clerk  conceived  an  idea:  he 
liought  the  kettle  anil  put  his  faith 
to  work. 

l  oilay  “the  paitse  that  refreshes” 
reverberates  throughout  the  land. 
.\nil  Goca-Gola  gurgles  down  the 
throats  of  millions  and  its  fabulous 
achievement  is  as  big  an  oak  as 
anv  acorn  could  produce. 

Humble  Beginnings 

I  he  gigantic  department  store 
sprang  from  an  idea  many  decades 
ago  and  has  since  experienced  a 
|)henomenal  growth. 

John  Wanamaker,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  sought  his  first  emplov- 
(Continued  on  page  -12) 
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Self-Service  Effective  for 
Selling  Records 


Mtxlern  display  fixtures  and  equipment,  arranged  in  sym¬ 
metrical  layout  keynote  this  self-selection  record  department. 


AS  a  rcsiill  ol  a  uvo-ycar  sur¬ 
vey  inatlc  at  the  Wieboldt 
Store,  Chicago,  RCA  V^ictor, 
in  an  illiistratetl  report  states  that 
tlieit  stiuly  reveals  that  retortls  tan 
Ik-  sold  more  elfectively  and  more 
economically  by  sell  selection  meth¬ 
ods.  I'he  methods  used  have 
Ix-en  in  the  course  ol  development 
lor  some  time  and  while,  says  RC^.V 
the  technitpie  will  be  liirther  tle- 
velopetl  it  has  now  reathed  the 
point  where  the  protedtire  can  be 
|)assed  along  to  other  dealers. 

.\l  the  inception  ol  the  study, 
some  opinion  tended  to  be  against 
sell-selection  methods  as  unsiiited 
lor  merchaiulising  ol  records.  The 
report  says  it  was  decitled  actually 
to  lay  out  a  complete  sell-selection 
department  lor  study  purposes  and 
to  gather  concrete  lacts. 

Results  ol  these  tests  showed: 
Retail  sales  volume  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  sell-selection. 

rite  sales  personnel  coidd  handle 
approximately  three  times  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  it  handled  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  department,  pointing  to  low¬ 
er  selling  costs. 

Dollar  sales  ol  classical  single 
records,  ordinarily  small  by  com¬ 
parison,  was  brought  up  close  to 
the  volume  secured  Irom  classical 
albums. 

•Sales  production  per  stpiare  loot 
was  maintained  at  a  high  level 
even  in  a  substantially  larger  area 
than  the  conventional  record  de¬ 
partment. 

Shop  wear,  thelt,  and  breakage 
were  normal. 

-Approximately  90  percent  ol 
the  volume  in  the  test  store  tvas 
done  on  a  cash  basis. 

J.  L.  Hallstrom,  merchandise 
manager  ol  the  Victor  Recftrd  De¬ 
partment,  pointed  out  that  the 
lirst  practical  test  proved  that  the 
public  likes  the  sell-selection  meth¬ 
od  ol  shopping  h)r  records,  custom¬ 
ers  being  virtually  unanimous  in 
expressing  approval  ol  the  test  de¬ 
partment. 

Initial  tests,  however,  showed  de¬ 
finitely  the  need  lor  developing  an 


efficient  sell-selection  operation. 
'I'he  problems  arising  out  ol  eth- 
cient  operation  were  worketl  out 
in  sul)setpient  tests.  In  chapters 
dealing  with  fixtures  anil  eipiip- 
ment.  store  arrangement,  grouping 
ol  stock  and  classification  headings, 
control  ol  inventory,  and  personnel, 
the  detailed  results  and  recom- 


•Stores,  like  people,  can  learn  fast¬ 
er  by  doing.  .And  the  more  and 
longer  all  store  people  work  with 
radio,  the  ipiicker  and  better  the 
results  will  be. 

rite  ipiestion  need  not  arise 
whether  radio  can  or  cannot  take 
I  he  place  ol  the  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  must  and  w-ill  continue 
as  the  medium  that  can  most  effec¬ 
tive!  v  present  most  ol  the  store’s 
merchaiulise  by  items  and  by  cate¬ 
gories  as  well  as  some  of  its  broad¬ 
er  institutional  ideas.  But,  there 
are  phases  ol  the  store’s  business 
that,  by  the  nature  ol  the  medium, 
can  be  handled  more  economical¬ 
ly  by  radio  than  in  the  newspapers. 

The  children’s  field  is  a  case 
in  point.  Here  the  newspapers 
have  not  had  time  to  develop  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  radio  has  an  in¬ 
fluence  far  out  ol  proportion  to 


mendations  ol  these  problems  are 
disclosed.  .At  least  hall  the  report 
is  given  over  to  photographs  and 
drawings  prepared  especiallv  to 
giiitle  record  retailers  in  building 
display  racks,  arranging  elleitive 
department  lay-outs,  keeping  ac¬ 
curate  stock  inventory,  and  plan¬ 
ning  ]>romotional  displays. 


that  ol  the  older  generation.  Radio 
will  continue  to  be  ol  great  influ¬ 
ence  to  this  new  generation,  even 
as  it  grows  to  maturity.  .And  there 
are  store  services  which  have  a  ili- 
rect  bearing  on  good  will  that  need 
the  radio  lor  effective  dramati/a- 
tion.  Instead  ol  continuing  a  de- 
bate  as  to  which  will  take  the  place 
ol  what,  it  is  far  more  important 
to  realize  that  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  our  customers 
have  been  enriched— that  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  be  important  factors 
in  community  life,  we  must  use 
all  of  the  mediums  available. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  radio  in 
as  varied  and  imaginative  ways  as 
possibe,  to  learn  by  our  mistakes 
and  to  live  with  radio  until  retail 
publicity  gets  the  same  natural 
“feel”  for  the  medium  as  it  now 
has  for  newspapers. 


Radio  Offers  Stores  Opportunity 
to  Recapture  Individuality 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
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Acoms  to  Oaks 

(^Continued  from  page  -lO) 


merit  in  the  capacity  of  errand  boy 
in  a  book  store.  At  eighteen  he  be¬ 
came  a  clothing  salesman  and  at 
twenty-three  entered  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  clothing  business  and 
in  1876,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
began  his  career  in  the  department 
store  field. 

His  rise  to  eminence  and  success 
needs  no  eulogy.  Countless  similar 
instances  can  be  recited  in  evidence 
of  an  humble  beginning  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  monument  to  vision,  faith 
and  persistency. 

H.  Gordon  .Selfridge  gives  a 
formula  not  to  be  ignored,  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  which  have  brought  him 
fame  and  fortune. 

He  admonishes: 

Get  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  their  patron- 
age. 

Inspire  your  w’hole  force  with 
the  right  spirit  of  service. 
Encourage  every  sign  of  the 
true  spirit. 

So  display  and  advertise  wares 
that  customers  shall  buy  with 
understanding. 

Treat  them  as  guests  when  they 
come  and  when  they  go  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  buy. 

Give  them  all  that  can  be  given 
fairly  on  the  principle  that  to 
him  that  giveth  shall  be  given. 
Remember  always  that  the  re¬ 
collection  of  quality  remains 
long  after  the  price  is  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Then  your  business  will  pros¬ 
per  by  a  natural  process. 

That  genius  of  the  retail  indus¬ 
try,  Marshall  Field,  renowned  as  a 
merchant  prince  and  who  climbed 
to  the  pinnacle  of  success,  gives 
us  twelve  things  to  remember: 

Value  of  time 
Success  of  perserverance 
The  pleasure  of  working 
The  dignity  of  simplicity 
The  worth  of  character 
The  power  of  kindness 
The  influence  of  example 
The  obligation  of  dutv 
The  wisdom  of  economy 
The  virtue  of  patience 
The  improvement  of  talent 
The  joy  of  originating 

Ethics  Pay  Off 

So  the  three  score  vears  and  ten 


pass  quickly.  What  then  doth  it 
profit  a  man  to  play  the  brief  game 
of  life  unfairly? 

Character,  sound  ethics  and  high 
jninciple  will  build  greater  monu¬ 
ments  than  gold. 

As  merchants  contributory  to  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  we  give  our  all 
in  these  days  of  perilous  conflict 
and  we  are  concerned  with  the  duty 
and  responsibility  that  lies  belore 
us  and  is  ours  to  perform. 

The  foes  of  civilization  must  and 


Synthetic  on  the  Upgrade 

Since  our  report  in  these  columns 
last  month  on  the  slow  progress 
which  was  made  up  to  that  time 
oil  Buna  S  in  the  manufacture  of 
corsets,  we  are  told  that  some  ad- 
\ance  has  been  made.  “  Fhe  ad¬ 
vance  is  still  slow,”  say  our  inform¬ 
ants,  "but  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  are  advancing  gives  some  en¬ 
couragement  even  though  we  know 
that  there  still  is  a  bottleneck  in 
its  availability  plus  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  price.” 

Fop  manufacturers  tell  us  the 
synthetic  rubber  thread  they  are 
using  now  is  not  “too  liad,”  but 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out 
that  there  is  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  riiey  do  emphasize 
they  are  tloing  their  best  with  what 
they  have. 

While  they  appreciate  the  terrific 
need  for  cotton  for  military  needs 
and  for  export  purpose,  they  do 
hope  that  some  means  may  be 


YOUR  FAMILY  WARD¬ 
ROBE,  by  Constance  Talbot. 
Arco  Publishing  Coinpanv,  Netv 
York;  248  pp.;  $2.75. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sumer  conservation,  “Your  Family 
Wardrobe”  reaches  the  consumer 
at  a  time  when  she  has  come  to 
learn  by  experience  the  importance 
of  having  knowledge  of  the  right 
care  to  make  things  wear.  Miss  Fal- 
bot  has  put  into  book  form  essential 
information  distributed  during  the 
war  months  by  mantilacturers  and 
retailers,  and  she  has  presented  in 
not  too  large  a  volume,  a  wide 


will  be  conquered  and  our  efforts, 
as  lie  within  our  province,  must 
be  exercised  to  the  end  that  justice 
and  right  shall  prevail  for  all  peo¬ 
ples. 

We  forego  for  the  hour  that 
growth  we  would  attain  to,  yet  we 
shall  not  be  passive  in  'the  con¬ 
templation  for  the  future,  for  one 
day  we  shall  again  emerge  from 
this  holocaust  of  war  and  destruc¬ 
tion  with  its  entangling  restric¬ 
tions  and  free  enterprise  which  has 
made  our  nation  great  will  not  suc- 
sumb  to  impractical  theory. 

And  greater  oaks  shall  yet  grow. 


loimd  to  supply  the  working  home- 
Iront  women  with  badly  needed 
physical  siqiport  to  enable  them  to 
“carrv  on.”  Without  adecjuate  cot¬ 
ton  and  manpower  to  process  it,  not 
only  lor  the  cotton  wrapped  thread 
but  woven  cottons  for  founda¬ 
tion  garments  as  well,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  meeting  the  demands 
in  the  near  future,  looks  anything 
but  likely. 

All  are  hoping  that  the  OP.V 
will  set  some  sort  of  schedule  for 
pricing  threads  soon  so  that,  at 
least,  one  angle  of  production  can 
be  cleared.  It  is  hinted  that  retail 
stores  may  see  some  easing  in  sup¬ 
ply  when  the  pricing  of  threads 
is  determined.  That  does  not  mean, 
we  are  advised,  that  there  is  a  hold¬ 
back  of  stock  at  present,  Init  rather 
a  temporary  deferment  of  pricing 
finished  goods  for  future  delivery. 
Manufacturers  point  out  that  when 
costs  of  production  are  unknown, 
naturally,  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
contract  output. 


range  of  information  that  will  be 
helpful  to  home  makers  now  as  well 
as  after  the  war.  Its  twenty-two 
chapters  cover  the  care  and  “stretch¬ 
ing”  of  wardrobes:  tell  what  to  do 
during  these  critical  days  about  the 
care  of  necessities,  curtains,  leather, 
rubber,  rugs,  etc.  The  book  is  re¬ 
plete  with  charts  and  illustration. 
The  sources  of  information  are  re¬ 
liable,  while  answers  to  questions 
are  a  result  of  much  research  and 
talking  with  100,000  women  of  all 
ages,  say  the  publishers.  Its  nine 
page  t|uestion-answer-index  ser\es 
as  a  quick  reference.  P.  B. 


Corsets 


Hints  to  Homemakers 
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Keep  Out  the 
6th  Column - 
Carelessness! 

Easy  tome,  easy  go:  When  business 
is  good  efficiency  usually  drops,  care¬ 
lessness  gets  a  foothold  if  you  let  it. 
Don’t! 


Make  your  j)lans— make  them  stick. 
Don’t  let  careless  operations  become 
a  habit. 


The  1943  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 

Will  make  your  planning  easier,  more  secure  against  habit-forming 
war-time  lavity.  Provides  “goal  data”  based  on  experiences  of  stores 
which  don’t  tolerate  carelessness. 

Store  Principals,  Merchandisers,  buyers,  Store 
Managers,  Promotion  Executives  and  Controllers 
—all  should  have  individual  copies. 

To  Members  of  N.R.1).C..\.  and  Affiliated  (iroups— S2.00  per  copy. 

Quantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25%. 

Special  Price  to  Contributors— SI. 00  per  copy  (no  quantity  disc.). 
Price  to  Non-members,  S5.00  per  copy,  prepaid. 


Som*  phases  of  operation 
covered  in  the  report: 
DEPARTMENTAL 

MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS: 

Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Transactions  */•  to  Last  Year 
Return  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot 

DEPARTMENTAL 
OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeople's  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Publication  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
Controllers'  Congress  101  West  31st  Street  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send . copy/ies  of  the  1943  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to: 


Make  checks  payable  to 
N.R.D.G.A.  (To  facilitate 
delivery  please  remit  with 
order). 


Company. 


Zone  No . State. 
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plastics  industry.  Formation  of  a 
resinous  mass  from  a  mixture  of 
phenol  and  formaldehyde  had  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
Dr.  Baekland  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  commercial  possibilities 
and  to  develop  proper  methods  of 
control  and  handling.  He  demon¬ 
strated  the  use  of  heat  and  pressure 
in  forming  the  resin  into  finished 
pieces  and  his  patents  included  the 
use  of  fillers  in  the  molding  com¬ 
pound  and  the  preparation  of 
solutions  for  impregnation  of 
fibrous  sheets  into  laminated  prod¬ 
ucts. 

.\nother  early  plastic,  Clasein, 
was  first  produced  commercially 
in  the  United  States  about  1920. 
It  had,  however,  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Europe  for  some  years 
previously.  This  is  a  protein  plas¬ 
tic  made  from  skim  milk,  employ¬ 
ing  rennet  as  an  enzvme  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  casein,  .\fter  forming, 
the  material  is  hardened  through 
immersion  in  a  solution  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  and  water.  It  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  absorb  water  and  for  this 
reason  its  use  had  been  limited  to 
the  production  of  items  where 
high  dimensional  stability  is  not 
required. 

In  sketching  this  brief  history  of 
plastics,  it  was  explained  by  the 
Society  of  Plastics  Industry,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  that  up  until  about 
1930  most  plastics  requirements 
were  fulfilled  by  phenol  formalda- 
hyde,  the  cellulose  plastic  deriva- 
ties,  casein,  and  the  natural  resin 
shellac.  Research  has  been  going 
forward  rapidly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  resinous  compounds, 
however,  and  these  older  materials 


thermoplastic  tends  to  become  soft 
when  heat  is  applied  and  to  hard¬ 
en  again  upon  cooling.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  this  softening  and  hardening 
may  be  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  without  any 
change  in  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  compound. 

A  thermosetting  material,  on 
the  other  hand,  l)ecomes  soft  when 
heat  is  first  applied  but  upon  a 
further  increase  in  heat  and  the 
application  of  pressure,  it  hardens 
into  a  in  I  usable  mass  which  may 
not  lie  again  softened  and  re¬ 
molded.  On  the  basis  of  these  two 
physical  classifications  the  individ¬ 
ual  compounds  are  grouped  as 
follows: 

'Fhermoplastic  (low  temperature) 
Compounds 
Cellulose  Nitrate 
Cellulose  .Acetate 
Cellulose  Acetate  Butyrate 
Ethvl  Cellulose 

.Acrvlics  (methyl-methacrylate) 

V'inyl  Resins 

Casein 

Thermosetting  (high  temperature) 
Comjjounds 
Phenolics: 

Phenol 

Oesol 

Furfural 

Urea: 

.Melamin 

-Allyl  Alcohol  Resins 
Lignin 

Plastics  Merchandise 
Characteristics  of  Cellulose  Ni¬ 
trate  include  toughness,  water  re¬ 
sistance.  transparency,  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Cellulose  Nitrate  materials 
are  not  suited  to  molding  coin- 


counted  for  the  extensive  use  of 
cellulose  nitrate  plastics  in  foun¬ 
tain  pen  barrels,  while  decorative 
jewelry,  combs,  knobs  and  novelty 
items  consume  large  quantities  an¬ 
nually.  ‘Relative  high  resistance  to 
water  makes  for  dimensional  sta¬ 
bility  in  soap  dishes  add  similar 
items  where  moisture  absorption 
has  to  lie  considered.  Spectacle 
frames,  shoe  eyelets,  navigation 
instruments,  cutlery  handles,  heel 
(overs,  jjiano  keys,  transparent 
tioxes  and  enclosures  as  well  as  air- 
(taft  windshields  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  tvpical  applications. 

Cellulose  .Acetate 

(]ellulose  .Acetate  was  usetl  in 
saftey  photography  film  as  earlv  as 
1912.  but  it  was  not  available  in 
the  form  of  molding  until  1929. 
Its  applications  include  all  sorts  of 
noveltv  jewelry,  toys,  glazing,  small 
r.'ulio  cabinets,  compacts.,  tool 
handles,  escutcheons  and  other 
hardware,  fishing  tackle,  oil  cans 
and  automobile  accessories.  Num¬ 
erous  war  applications  have  lieen 
ilevelopetl  such  as  goggles,  gas  mask 
parts,  and  airplane  windows. 

Cellulose  .Acetate  Butyrate  has 
come  into  general  use  where  good 
weathering  (]ualities  and  moisture 
resistance  are  desired.  Woven 
porch  furniture  matle  from  extrud¬ 
ed  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  rib¬ 
bons  is  an  example  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  utilizing  the  best  properties 
of  the  compound. 

Among  the  new'er  of  the  cellulose 
materials  is  Ethyl  Cellulose.  It 
has  not  yet  come  into  general  use 
in  the  plastics  molding  field  but  it 
possesses  properties  which  suggest 
wide  use  in  the  postwar  era.  Tlie 
product  has  high  electrical  prop¬ 
erties,  resistance  to  acids  and  alka¬ 
lis  and  exceptional  stability. 

Casein  plastics  are  available 
only  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods. 


were  soon  supplemented  bv  ura- 
formaldehyde,  vinyl  resins,  the 
acrylics,  polstyrene,  melamine  and 
many  other  each  possessing  char¬ 
acteristics  ideal  for  certain  appli¬ 
cations. 


pound  but  are  sold  to  the  fabrica¬ 
tor  principally  in  the  form  of 
sheets,  tubes,  and  emulsions.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  rapid 
combustion,  they  are  not  suited 
to  applications  where  heat  or  an 


and  tubes  for  the  production  of 
items  cut  and  machined  into 
finished  forms,  although  solutions 
of  the  material  are  also  used  in  ad¬ 
hesives  and  paper  coating.  The 
material  is  noted  for  ease  of  faliri- 


open  flame  is  likely  to  be  encount-  cation,  lustre,  and  color  range  but 
Classification  of  Products  ered.  Fhev  possess  an  ease  of  has  the  serious  drawback  of  high 


The  two  major  types  of  plastics,  workability  which,  together  with  water  absorption  and  lack  of  di- 

based  upon  their  physical  proper-  an  almost  limitless  color  range,  mensional  stability.  It  is  a  widely 

ties,  are  thermoplastic  and  thermo-  make  them  ideal  materials  for  used  material,  however,  in  the  pro¬ 
setting.  The  principal  difference  numerous  products.  Resistance  to  duction  of  buttons  and  other  items 

between  these  two  group  is  thata  corosive  action  of  ink  has  long  ac-  (Continued  on  pagt  lb) 
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What  If 
the  Smoke 
Should 
Stop? 


W’liat  il  moil  version 
sliould  close  some  ol  llie 
important  imitistries  in 
\onr  tratiiiii'  area  lor  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

.\re  ytmr  present  opera¬ 
tions  geared  onlv  to  war¬ 
time  activity'  ^on  slionkl 
he  prepared  to  slij)  into  a 
lower  gear— preparetl  with 
plans  that  will  make  yonr 
own  reconversion  easier. 


Operating  Results  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  in  1943 

(The  Harvard  Report) 


Will  make  the  reconversion  period  smoother 
going  for  yott— if  yoti’ll  tise  it  as  a  guide  to 
total  store  planning.  It  will  show  the  changes 
in  merchandising  and  expense  ratios  infltt- 
eiued  l)v  the  swollen  tonsttmer  income,  the 


scartitv  of  goods  and  the  ctirtailed  services. 
Don’t  be  satisited  with  yotir  store’s  results 
until  vou’ve  compared  them  with  operations 
of  typical  and  goal  performances  in  your 
volume  classification. 


Everv  Retail  Executive  Should  Have  His  Own  Copy. 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 

ORDER  FORM 


Members,  $1.00  per  copy. 

Quantity  Disc.,  10  to  99  copies  25% 
100  copies  or  more  40%. 
Non-Members,  Prepaid,  $2.50  per 


To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit 
with  order. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
1 0 1  West  3  I  st  Street,  New  York  I ,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  Harvard  Report  "Operating 

Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1943". 


Company 


Zone  No .  State. 
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such  as  novelty  jewelry,  buckles, 
toys,  and  accessories  where  its 
susceptibility  to  moisture  is  not  in¬ 
volved. 

Considerable  publicity  has  been 
given  to  Soy  Bean  plastics  but  their 
use  has  been  on  a  limited  scale  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  serious  limitations 
including  the  length  of  curing 
time,  inferior  strength  and  deteri- 
orization  in  contact  with  water. 
At  present  they  are  not  commer¬ 
cially  imptirtant  but  much  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  are 
going  forward  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  characteristics  of  the 
materials  and  incidentally  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  important  outlet  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

One  of  the  most  valued  of  the 
recently  introduced  plastics  we  are 
told  is  methyl  methacrylate,  most 
important  resin  of  the  acrylic  type. 
It  is  thermoplastic  and  has  crystal 
clarity  exceeding  that  of  highest 
grade  plate  glass.  Prior  to  the  war 
it  was  valued  material  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  grade  plastics 
costume  jewelry,  combs,  brush 
backs,  powder  boxes,  dials,  and 
optical  lenses.  Its  present  most 
important  application  is  instru¬ 
ment  lenses,  reflectors,  airplane 
windows,  and  bomber  noses.  For 
civilian  use  this  plastic  is  still  avail¬ 
able  in  dentures,  surgical  appara¬ 
tus.  and  similar  items.  Its  potential 
uses  are  being  rapidly  expanded 
and  after  the  war  this  plastic  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  increasingly  famil¬ 
iar  to  civilian  markets. 

Synthetic  Rubber 

.Menomer  styrene  is  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  synthetic  rubber  of  the  Buna 
S  type  and  accordingly  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  being  greatly  increased. 
Thus  production  costs  of  the  Sty¬ 
rene  plastics  will  doubltess  be 
much  lower  after  the  war.  This 
plastic  has  negative  moisture  ab¬ 
sorption.  exceptional  resistance  to 
acids  and  other  chemicals,  and 
high  degree  of  clarity  and  better 
than  average  electrical  insulation 
properties.  The  product  is  an  im- 
(xtrtant  one  in  many  militarv  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  form  of  instru¬ 
ment  panels,  insulating  sheets, 
battery  cases,  dials  and  manv  uses 
involving  high  frequency  electri¬ 
cal  currents.  Typical  peacetime 


uses  include  combs,  refrigerator 
parts,  bottle  closures,  chemical  and 
cosmetic  containers,  automobile 
dashboard  parts,  novelty  jewelry 
anti  numerous  electrical  aiul  house¬ 
hold  items  where  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  compound,  di¬ 
mensional  stability,  and  beauty  of 
composition  may  be  emplttyed. 

The  vinyl  resins  are  among  the 
most  recent  of  plastics  compounds 
to  attain  widespread  commercial 
use,  first  being  introducetl  in  the 
United  -States  in  1928  in  the  form 
of  Vinylite.  Polyvinyl  Butyral  is 
used  in  the  binder  in  safety  glass. 

Polyvinyl  chloride  is  a  vinyl 
resin  similar  to  rubber  in  appear¬ 
ance  but  with  excellent  resistance 
to  oils  and  many  chemicals  includ¬ 
ing  both  acids  and  alkalis.  It  is 
used  for  wire  insulation,  gaskets, 
plating  tank  protective  coatings, 
flexible  tubings,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  formerly  filled  by  natural 
rubber  composition. 

Filling  Wartime  Needs 

In  the  form  of  extruded  tubing 
the  plastic  vinyladine  chloride, 
generally  known  as  -Saran,  is  filling 
many  important  wartime  needs 
available  as  an  alternate  for  copper 
tubing  in  many  applications  in¬ 
cluding  plumbing,  chemical  pipe¬ 
lines  and  brewery  coils.  Extruded 
fibers  of  this  compound  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  tensil  strength  and  are 
used  to  advantage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  seat  covers  for  bu.ses,  trains, 
and  similar  places  subjected  to 
hard  u.sage  and  where  the  ease  of 
cleaning  and  wear  resistance  have 
high  utility  values. 

Most  widely  used  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  industry  of  all  plastics  materi¬ 
als  is  the  group  of  tar  acid  resins 
known  as  the  phenol  ics.  Fhey  are 
thermosetting  and  hence  withstand 
much  higher  temperatures  as  a 
group  than  do  the  thermoplastics 
outlined  above.  While  of  greatest 
imjjortance  in  the  form  of  molding 
compounds  they  are  also  u.sed  in 
adhesives,  paints,  varnishes,  abra¬ 
sives,  castings,  and  laminations, 
being  available  in  the  form  of 
sheets,  rods,  tubes,  molding  com¬ 
pounds,  and  liquids. 

Typical  of  familiar  civilian 
products  produced  from  the  phen¬ 
olic  resins  are  telephone  hand  sets. 


electrical  switch  parts,  coffee  pot 
handles,  ash  trays,  table  tops,  dis¬ 
tributor  housings,  buttons,  clos¬ 
ures,  containers,  cabinets,  jewelry, 
novelties,  gears,  and  bearings. 

Next  Inost  important  to  the 
phenol  ics  as  compression  molding 
compounds  are  the  urea'materials 
first  introduced  in  the  United 
States  in  1929.  They  have  similar 
characteristics  to  the  phenol 
groups,  but  lack  resistance  to  water 
and  high  humidity.  They  are, 
however,  available  in  much  broad¬ 
er  color  range  anti  therefore  are 
widely  used  in  the  molding  and 
laminating  fields,  .\vailable  in 
light  colors,  inclulding  white,  it 
is  used  in  the  lighting  equipment 
field  where  light  weight  and  good 
light  transmission  have  been  put 
to  advantage  in  table  and  floor 
lamp  reflectors  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  type.  Scale  housings, 
radio  cabinets,  electric  razors,  but¬ 
tons,  tableware,  closures,  electric 
switches,  cosmetic  jars,  knobs, 
handles,  and  electric  parts  are  some 
of  the  products  commonly  mokled 
from  urea. 

In  plastics  there  is  already  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  billion  dollar 
industry,  according  to  James  R. 
Turnbull  in  a  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  -Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry,  in  Montreal. 
“We  will  start  with  the  facts  of  life 
regarding  plastics  raw  material,” 
said  he,  “as  we  will  probably  face 
them  when  the  last  gun  is  fired.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
total  production  capacity  for  plas¬ 
tics  and  resins  will  approximate 
750,000,000  pounds  annually.” 

Increased  Production 

.\ccording  to  the  speaker,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  lacquer  and  plastic 
grades  of  nitrocellulose  has  in¬ 
creased  from  million  pounds  in 
1940  to  60  million  pounds  in  194.^; 
cellulose  acetate  from  24  million 
pounds  in  1940  to  55  million 
pounds  in  1943;  production  of 
ethyl  cellulose  for  which  no  prewar 
figure  is  available,  declared  the 
speaker,  has  approximately  doubled 
in  the  past  two  years.  Figures  avail¬ 
able  on  the  combined  relative  pro¬ 
duction  of  cellulose  acetate,  butyr¬ 
ate,  cellulose  propionate,  and  ethvi 
cellulose  show  that  this  group  of 
materials  was  produced  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  8  million  pounds 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Hosiery  Shipments 

The  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Mamilaeturers  report  that 
total  sliipinents  of  all  types  of  ho¬ 
siery  clnrittg  Nfarch  1944  showed 
a  decrease  of  fi.5%  which  acccnnited 
for,  they  say,  principally  by  ineti's 
half  liose  and  slacks  and  women’s 
seamless  stocking,  with  principal 


I'he  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  report  the  1944  Nation¬ 
al  .Sew  and  Saye  Week  sponsored 
by  them  as  having  been  the  most 
outstanding  in  its  six  year  history. 


increases  in  bundle  goods  atitl 
anklets. 

For  the  first  three  months  of 
1944,  they  ieport  shipments  of  all 
types  of  hosiery  also  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  compared  with  the 

same  period  of  1943.  The  lollow- 
itig  table  from  the  N.\H.M  report 
gives  hosiery  shipments  by  major 
divisions. 


Following  the  event,  which  was 
held  in  February,  they  sent  out 
5,000  cjuestionnaires  to  participat¬ 
ing  stores  and  the  result,  they  say, 
showed  that: 


Plastics 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
in  1941.  Production  of  these  ma¬ 
terials,  he  said,  is  scheduled  to 
reach  30  million  popntls  in  1944. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Turnbull 
pointed  out  that  the  production 
ol  methylacrylate,  methylmethacry¬ 
late,  and  other  special  acrylates  has 
grown  from  19  million  pounds  iti 
1941  to  a  capacity  of  approximate¬ 
ly  50  million  pounds  in  1944.  The 
entire  vinyl  resin  group  has  been 
expanded  from  a  production  of 
72  million  pounds  in  1941  to  a 
1944  rate  scheduled  at  212  million 
pounds.  Further  figures  given 
showed  that  phenolic  resins  prob¬ 
ably  reached  their  wartime  peak 
in  late  1943  when  molding  powder 
crossed  the  hundred  million  pound 
mark;  laminates  reached  80  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  specialty  resins  to¬ 
talled  50  million  pounds,  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  36  million  pounds, 
and  phenolic  base  adhesives  34 
million  pounds.  Urea  formalde¬ 
hyde  resins  in  1940  had  a  total 
production  of  22  million  pounds 
and  the  1944  capacity  is  projected 
at  1 16  million  pounds. 

The  Future 

Taking  a  glimpse  at  the  future, 
the  speaker  said  that  a  high-temp¬ 
erature  resisting  thermoplastic  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  be  readily  injec¬ 
tion  molded  and  which  cati  be 
supplied  in  an  unlimited  range  of 
cr)lors,  opens  up  to  the  firm  with 
injection  molding  equipment  an 
extensive  new  range  of  markets  in¬ 
cluding  sterilized  surgical  and  med¬ 
ical  etpiipment,  kitchen  utility 
items,  bathroom  tumblers  and 
plumbing  appliances,  many  types 
of  electrical  insulating  parts,  light 
weight  battery  cases  for  cars,  trucks 
and  aircraft,  radio  cabinets  and 
housings  for  business  machines 
and  other  electrical  devices,  serv¬ 
ing  trays  and  other  restaurant 
equipment,  and  perhaps  even  a 
complete  line  of  tableware  inchid- 
ing  plates,  sp(M)ns,  bowls,  cups,  etc. 

Vinyl  resin  coated  fabrics,  the 
speaker  told  his  audience,  will 
literally  cover  the  whole  field  of 
uses  for  protective  coatings  applied 
to  textiles,  from  heavy  duty  paid- 
in  covers  for  the  farm  and  industry 
to  light  weight  transparent  or 
brightly  colored  coatings  for  gar- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


I  tt9‘’o  of  all  stores  reported  traffic  increased  in  their  Fabric  Department 
64%  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  "  ”  ■’  Pattern  Department 

78%  . .  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  Notion  Department 

II.  .'>8%  of  all  stores  used  1,647,128  lines  of  Sew  and  Save  Week  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  featuring  brand  name  Fabrics,  Patterns  and  Notions, 
ill.  7.3%  of  all  stores  used  67  hours  of  Radio  Advertising. 

IV.  91%  of  all  stores  used  Window  Displays  featuring  the  theme  of  the  Week, 
plus  Fabrics,  Patterns  and  Notions. 

V.  17%  of  all  stores  cooperated  with  organized  groups  such  as  Schcxtls,  Red 

Cross,  etc.,  in  promoting  the  Week. 

VI.  19%  featured  Special  Displays  in  their  Fabric  Department 

14%  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  Pattern  Department 

18%  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  Notion  Department 

VII.  18.3%  Featured  Brand  Name  merchandise  during  the  Week. 


39‘’o  reported  sales 

increases  in  their  Fabric  Department 

22<’/  ”  ” 

”  up  to  30% 

7.6%  ” 

”  over  30% 

35% 

”  in  their  Pattern  Department 

20% 

”  up  to  30% 

5% 

”  over  30% 

48% 

”  in  their  Notions  Department 

30% 

”  up  to  30% 

7% 

”  over  30% 

IX.  61%  of  all  stores  reported  this  Sew  and  Save  Week  was  the  most  successful 
in  its  six  year  history. 


FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1944  COMPARED  WITH  FIRS  I  THREE  MONTHS 
OF  1943  —  (Dozens  of  Pairs) 

First  Three  Months  Per  Cent 

1944  1943  Dilfcrence  Change 

TOT.AL,  ALL  TYPES  .  37,809,191  40,44.5,411  —2.636.220  —  6.5 

Women’s  Full-fashioned  .  10,101,433  9,868,0.36  233.397  -f  2.4 

Women's  Seamless  .  2,980,428  3,687,629  —  707.201  —19.2 

Half-hose  and  Slacks  .  12,282.837  14,525,148  —2,242.311  —15.4 

Bundle  Goods  .  2.318.335  2.107,108  +  211.227  -f-10.0 

Athletic  Socks  .  280,553  .306.745  —  26.192  —  8.5 

Children’s  and  Infants’  (ex¬ 
cluding  anklets)  .  1,161,278  1.218.598  —  57.320  —  4.7 

Anklets  .  8,684,327  8,7.32,147  —  47,820  —  .5 
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whole  gamut  of  the  spectrum,  or 
if  trim  needed  to  be  as  di\erse  and 
enchanting  as  millinery.  The  av¬ 
erage  sales  check  for  an  automobile 
is  of  considerable  size;  but  if  the 
the  manufacturer  tvere  required  to 
sell  each  part  separately  to  millions 
of  custotners,  there  could  be  no 
mass  production  of  automobiles. 

The  machine  is  an  automatic, 
inanimate  tool.  Succesive  additions 
of  machines,  power  and  labor  can 
nndtiply  physical  output  almost 
without  limit.  If  the  number  of 
retail  outlets  were  doubled  over 
night,  we  woidd  not  therebv 
double  or  triple  the  consumption 
of  goods.  I'he  tpiota  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  finite  and  calculable 
matter.  The  quota  that  a  market 
will  absorb  is  a  function  of  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power,  price, 
economic  conditions,  selling  skill, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  factors 
that  do  not  restrain  the  physcial 
outjjut  of  the  machine.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  factory  is  generally  sold 
in  wholesale  quantities;  but  it 
must  be  marketed  to  the  consumer 
chiefly  in  individual  units.  The 
main  reason  for  low  costs  in  whole- 
Isaing  is  that  products  are  sold  in 
large  quantities;  but  in  retailing  a 
wide  range  of  functions  must  be 
jjerformed  for  each  unit  sold  and 
costs  are  obviously  higher.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  simple  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  production  and 
distribution  that  are  often  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  critics  of  distribution. 

Other  Distinctions 

The  act  of  buying  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level,  is  an  individual 
human  decision;  it  may  not  be 
properly  compared  with  the  tire¬ 
less,  high-speed  punch  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  drill  press.  .\s  one  marketing 
authority  has  often  said,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  distribution  “to  deal  with 
people”.  Mass  production  should 
never  be  confused  with  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  masses. 

\  third  count  in  the  indictment 
of  modern  distribution,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  retail  distribution,  is  that 
it  costs  too  much.  I  he  farm  lobby, 
the  politician  and  the  business 
iconoclast  point  to  the  price  that 
the  farmer  receives  for  a  bushel  of 


corn  and  the  price  he  pays  for 
pacakaged  corn  flakes  at  the  groc¬ 
ery  store;  or  the  cattle  rancher 
wftnders  why  a  porterhouse  steak 
ser\ed  in  a  high  class  metropolitan 
hotel  tost  so  much  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  small  amount  per 
pound  for  the  prime  steer  from 
which  it  may  have  been  cut.  These 
and  other  differentials  between  raw 
material  and  finished  product  are 
so  great  that  is  is  easy  to  assume 
that  the  middlemen  must  get  too 
much  of  the  service  they  render. 
These  differentials  are  also  potent 
tools  of  the  projiagandist  because 
the  average  consumer  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  the  economics 
of  distribution.  The  producer 
escapes  similar  criticism  because 
the  detailed  facts  about  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  expenses  are  not  often 
known. 

Costly  Step 

Retailing  is  the  most  costly  stej) 
in  the  process  of  distribution.  It 
is  close  to  the  consumer;  and  it  is 
therefore  under  perennial  attack 
and  scrutiny  by  the  critics  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  When  it  is  said  that 
something  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  final  price  paid  bv  tlie  con¬ 
sumer  represents  distribution  costs, 
it  is  seldom  realized  that  part  of 
that  distribution  cost  is  accounted 
h)r  by  the  manufacturer's  distri- 
buting  costs,  and  by  transportation, 
wholesale,  and  other  costs  which 
occur  behne  the  goods  reach  the 
retailer.  substantial  jjart  of  the 
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distribution  costs  of  large  retailers 
merely  represent  a  transfer  of  costs 
because  the  retailer  who  buys  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  factory  really  saves 
part  of  the  cost  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  incurred  by  the  manufac- 
tttrer  and  his  wholesalers.  Many  of 
best  students  of  modern  marketing 
are  not  at  all  certain  that  the  costs 
of  distribution  arc  too  high. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  literature  of 
this  distribution  cost  controversy 
does  one  find  any  recgonition  that 
merchandise  cost  to  the  retailer 
is  functionally  the  same  as  raw 
material  cost  to  the  producer.  To 
his  merchandise  cost,  the  retailer 
must  add  labor  and  capital  costs  to 
produce  the  service  he  renders. 
But  retail  accounting  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  to  reflect  the  direct  costs  of 
the  phvsical  service  actually  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  trade  we  talk  about 
mark-on  and  gross  margin,  terms 
that  measure  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  our  raw  material  costs  and 
the  final  price  of  the  product. 
Our  official  c(»st  studies  give  all  the 
major  items  of  our  production 
costs;  but  we  are  mainly  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  gross  margin 
added  to  our  merchandise  cost. 

The  differentials  between  manu¬ 
facturers’  selling  prices  and  their 
raw  material  costs  are  seldom 
published.  If  such  information 
were  continuously  ^exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  view  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
merchandise  cost  is  shown  in  retail 
expense  studies,  we  would  doidtt- 
less  soon  hear  much  talk  about  the 
high  cost  of  production;  and  many 
of  the  more  vocal  critics  of  distri- 
btion  would  perhaps  then  conclude 
that  retailing  is  a  much  less  expen¬ 
sive  operation  than  production. 

Retail  and  Manufacturing 
Gross  Margins 

In  1937,  the  gross  margin  of  large 
department  stores  was  37.2  ])er- 
cent  of  net  sales.  If  the  figures 
shown  in  the  “Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures:  1937”  are  used  to  express 
the  same  relationship  between  raw 
material  costs  and  selling  prices, 
the  resultant  percentages  (despite 
the  defects  of  duplicated  costs)  are 
particularly  enlightening.  In  that 
year,  to  cite  only  a  few  examples, 
the  gross  margin  of  biscuit  manu¬ 
facturers  was  59  percent;  rectified 

(Continued  on  page  ,50) 
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ments.  In  sporting  goods  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  vinyl  resins,  either  as 
unsupported  fdins  or  applied  to 
fabrics,  may  give  us  light  weight 
ser\iceable  fishing  waders,  wind 
and  waterproof  outdoor  clothes, 
improved  tents  and  sleeping  bags, 
liglit  weight  inflatible  boats,  and 
more  efficient  sails  for  our  pleas¬ 
ure  crafts. 

Vinyl  Prcxlucts 

111  discussing  the  vinyl  plastics, 
one  engineer  said  they  will  be  more 
important  for  civilian  goods  and 
should  move  down  into  the  lower 
priced  brackets.  He  referred  to 
vinyl  elastic  plastics  suspenders  and 
wrist  watch  straps  as  typical  pre¬ 
war  applications.  Unlike  rubber 
and  other  ridiber-like  synthetics, 
he  pointed  out,  the  vinyl  materi¬ 
als  are  not  compounded  or  vulcan¬ 
ized,  but  are  molded  and  extrud¬ 
ed  in  the  conventional  manner  for 
plastics.  Their  flexibility  may  be 
varied  from  a  hard  material  to  a 
soft  flexible  type.  He  predicted 
that  a  variety  of  molded  “leather” 
and  “rubber”  products  from  shoes 
to  billfolds  will  be  produced  from 
the  vinyls  which  today  are  being 
used  for  army  raincoats,  inflatable 
life  rafts,  paulins,  water  pipes,  wire 
and  cable  insulations  and  water 
prof)fcd  bed  sheets. 

A  Great  Future  in  Plastics 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  plastics,  engineers  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  mere  scratching  of 
the  surface.  There  are  many  other 
plastics,  not  mentioned  here,  now 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Some 
of  these  will  undoubtedly  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  perfected.  Out  of  the 
tremendous  advancement  of  re¬ 
search  and  production  due  to  war 
efforts,  new  and  improved  tech¬ 
niques  and  products  will  emerge. 
The  end  of  the  war  will  see,  ex¬ 
perts  believe,  continued  growth  in 
plastics  applications.  They  are 
looking  for  new  and  better  plastics 
with  a  greater  range  of  character¬ 
istics  and  usefulness.  They  believe, 
too,  that  with  increasing  improve¬ 
ments  will  come  lower  costs. 
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There  were  boards  of  directors’  meetings  fifty  years  ago,  too. 
And  hectic  scenes  and  arguments  and  all  kinds  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  volume  could  be  increased. 

Don’t  think  the  old  timers  in  retailing  weren’t  smart.  That  they 
were  is  proved  historically  by  the  fact  that  the  smartest  of  them 
welcomed  the  first  Monarch  price-marking  machine,  crude  as  it  was! 

One  astute  retailer  in  those  formative  days  even  called  a  special 
meeting  of  his  directors  and  told  them  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
Columbus  that  he  had  discovered  how  to  stop  price-tag  leaks,  costly 
errors  and  inventory  discrepancies.  “Those  new-fangled  Monarch 
price-marking  machines  we  bought,”  he  said,  expansively,  “are 
actually  putting  us  in  the  black!” 

Sideburns  and  price-marking  errors  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  For 
Monarch  has  long  since  proved  that  price-marking  dependability 
is  something  to  be  had,  not  merely  wished  for.  The  most  modern 
stores  depend  upon  Monarch  price-marking  machines.  With  the 
new  modernity  that’s  coming  tomorrow,  a  nation  of  cautious  retailers 
will  continue  to  price-mark  new-day  merchandise  with  the  new-day 
Monarchs!  They  will  be  the  finest. 


W 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 
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and  blended  liquor  manufactur¬ 
ers,  49  percent;  knitted  outerwear 
manufacturers,  40.4  jjercent;  carpet 
and  rug  manufacturers.  .56.5  per¬ 
cent;  footwear  manufacturers.  47.4 
percent;  and  manufacturers  of 
dresses  except  house  dresses.  35.5 
percent.  Certainly,  no  informed 
accountant  or  merchant  would  con¬ 
sider  these  industries  inefficient 
upon  the  basis  of  such  ratios;  hut 
the  retail  trades  are  often  judged 
by  the  size  of  the  gross  margin. 

In  manufacturing  accounting, 
the  concept  of  “cost  of  sales”  in¬ 
cludes  all  costs  that  may  properly 
he  allocated  to  the  production  of 
the  goods,  such  as  raw  materials, 
power,  labor,  rent,  real  estate  taxes, 
repairs,  maintenance  and  part  of 
overhead.  If  you  compute  the 
“cost  of  sales”  for  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1937,  omitting  only 
publicity,  administrative  and  gen¬ 
eral  expenses,  the  gross  margin  for 
such  stores  was  about  14  percent. 
In  the  same  year  and  on  the  same 
basis,  the  gross  margin  of  a  large 
motor  car  manufacturer  was  about 
20  jjercent  of  net  sales:  a  large 
jjroducer  of  electrical  equijjment, 
24.5  percent;  and  a  large  steel 
jjroducer,  21  percent.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  crude  comparison,  but  it 
gives  a  rough  idea  of  what  hajjjjens 
to  the  distributive  margin  when 
we  add  to  merchandise  costs  the  ex¬ 
penses  actually  incurred  in  the 
physical  handling  of  the  goods. 

Misleading  Margins 

The  department  store  is  often 
criticized  as  a  high  cost  distributor 
because  its  gross  margin  is  larger 
than  that  of  many  other  forms  of 
retailing.  Such  comjjarisons  of 
gross  margins  are  misleading.  The 
department  store  is  a  conijjosite 
form  of  retailing.  It  sells  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandise  with  high¬ 
ly  diverse  rates  of  turnover  and 
mark-ons.  But  it  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  true  that  a  composite  form  of  re¬ 
tailing  is  a  more  expensive  opera¬ 
tion  than  the  sum  of  the  jjarts  with 
which  it  competes.  In  other  words, 
if  it  were  jjossible  to  take  the  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  of  the  tyjjical  large 
department  store  and  weight  the 
respective  jjercentages  of  total  net 
sales  in  these  lines  by  the  margins 


of  typical  comjjetitive  furniture 
stores,  drug  stores,  specialty  stores, 
men’s  furnishing  stores,  etc.,  it  is 
quite  jjossible  that  the  residtant 
gross  margin  of  such  a  construc¬ 
tive  competitive  store  would  be 
substantially  greater  than  the  gross 
margin  under  which  the  true  de- 
jjartment  store  now  ojjcrates.  In¬ 
deed.  such  sketchy  research  as  the 
available  figures  jjermit,  gives  such 
indications.  If  this  advantage  or 
differential  did  not  in  fact  exist, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  department 
store  could  have  sur\  ived  its  com- 
jjetition.  In  short,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  over-all  economies  in  compo¬ 
site  retailing  of  dejjartment  store 
types  of  merchandise,  but  they  are 
obscured  in  the  total  gross  margin 
average. 

Another  Aspect 

There  is  another  asjject  of  the 
use  of  jjercentage  margins  that  is 
of  particular  interest.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  desjjite  rising 


tjpcrating  costs  over  a  jjeriod  of 
years  distributive  margins  have 
remained  relatively  constant.  Dr. 
Simon  Kuznets  has  commented  on 
this  stability  of  jjercentage  mar¬ 
gins  as  follows: 

“The  \  arious  items  of  evidence 
on  the  movement  of  distributive 
margins  have  yielded,  with  en¬ 
couraging  consilience,  two  im¬ 
portant  conclusions.  First,  dur¬ 
ing  the  jjeriod  under  review 
(1919-1933)  and  in  sjjite  of  dras¬ 
tic  changes  in  jjrice  levels  and 
\olumes  of  sales,  gross  margins 
fluctuated  within  a  rather  nar¬ 
row  range,  the  greatest  changes 
not  exceeding  3  jjercent  of  the 
\  (jlume  of  sales  and  in  most  years 
being  within  1  percent  of  it. 
Second,  within  this  narrow  range 
the  most  consjjicuous  changes 
were  the  declines  from  1919  to 
1920,  the  recovery  to  1922-23 
and  the  rise  from  1932  to  1933. 
Thus,  conspicuous  changes  in 
margins  were  associated  with 
marked  reversals  in  the  direction 
of  price  movements  and  in  the 
tenor  of  business  conditions.” 


ONE  BUSINESS  HEADACHE  THAT  WE  CAN  REUEVE 

Careful  discrimination — no  less  than  total  amounts — now  counts  im¬ 
mensely  in  the  purchase  of  property  and  general  business  insurance.  In 
all  likelihood  quality  and  detailed  completeness  will  be  increasingly 
important  from  now  until  long  after  war’s  end. 

Mercantile  business  is  complicated  enough  now,  with  production  for 
war  purposes  having  reached  or  approached  its  peak,  but  with  Covernmeni 
controls  still  not  appreciably  relaxed. 

When  war  production  levels  off,  then  starts  to  decrease  and  civilian 
production  in  many  new  lines  begins,  the  complexity  of  retail  replace¬ 
ments,  of  inventories,  of  depreciation,  and  of  services  generally  will 
increase. 

That  will  mean  new  headaches  for  business  men  in  all  lines,  but  none 
will  be  more  severe  than  in  the  matter  of  insurance — all  forms  of  property, 
inventories,  liability,  casualty,  profits  and  general  business  coverage.  And 
that  period  of  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  will  continue  into 
the  misty  future. 

What  of  your  insurance  during  that  time?  Do  you  know  precisely  what 
risks  should  be  insured  and  which  need  not  be?  A  multitude  of  types 
of  insurance  are  available,  but  do  you  know  exactly  how  to  discriminate 
wisely  in  their  purchase?  That  calls  for  expert  and  impartial  knowledge. 

With  our  forty-three  years’  experience  in  aiding  hundreds  of  satisfied 
clients  year  after  year,  we  offer  a  service  that  will  make  your  insurance 
portfolio  correct  for  your  needs,  keep  it  that  way  and  at  amazingly  low 
expense.  We  have  no  connection  with  any  insurance  company;  our  fee 
is  reasonable  and  will  pay  for  itself  by  putting  your  insurance  on  a 
scientific,  safe  and  economical  basis. 

We  invite  your  inquiry  as  to  a  specific,  tailormade  plan  to  fit  YOUR 
business — without  obligation,  of  course. 

INSURANCE  INSPECTION  AND  AUDIT  COMPANY 

Incorporated  in  1901 

HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  INDIANAPOLIS  4,  IND. 

Alvin  T.  Coate,  President  and  Founder 
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If  any  generalization  about  distri¬ 
bution  costs  can  be  based  on  mar¬ 
gin  studies  of  this  tyjje,  the  data 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  re¬ 
duced  costs  of  production  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  merchandise  cost  declines 
and  percentage  margin  remains  the 
same,  the  absolute  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  must  decline.  Thus,  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  a  distributor  may 
have  l)ought  an  article  for  $1  and 
marked  it  $1.50  and  today  the  same 
or  an  improved  article  may  be 
l)Ought  for  50  cents  and  marked 
75  cents.  In  this  example,  the  per¬ 
centage  mark-on  remains  the  same 
but  retail  distribution  takes  25 
cents  instead  of  50  cents,  although 
wages  and  other  costs  have  ad¬ 
vanced  materially.  The  stability  of 
distributive  margins  is  at  least  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  distribu¬ 
tion  has  |>erformed  its  functions 
with  greater  economy  than  its 
critics  usually  assume.  We  have 
no  comparable  figures  for  the  gross 
margins  of  producers,  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
have  achieved  materially  better  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Absolute  Margin 

When  there  are  great  technologi¬ 
cal  changes  that  bring  reductions 
in  the  cost  price  of  gwHls,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  jjercentage  margin  can 
lie  equally  reduced.  The  absolute 
margin  may  decline  drastically,  but 
the  percentage  margin  may  show 
little  change.  It  seems  probable 
that  relatively  stable  margins  are 
made  possible  by  conijjensating 
increases  in  volume  as  the  consumer 
price  declines.  But  considerable 
caution  is  necessary  in  interpreting 
jiercentage  margins  liecause  the  av¬ 
erage  conceals  many  variations. 

The  relative  stability  of  percent¬ 
age  gross  margins  in  the  retail  field 
is  in  part  the  result  of  long  estab¬ 
lished  tradition;  and  ability  to 
manipulate  gross  margin  to  maxi¬ 
mize  profit  awaits  more  scientific 
study  of  the  sensitivity  of  demand. 
In  1922-32  period,  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  large  department  stores  has 
ranged  from  33.9  percent  of  net 
sales  in  1931  to  34.6  percent  in 
1926.  Since  1932  the  gross  margin 
has  l)een  higher,  ranging  from  36.7 
percent  in  1934  to  39.1  jiercent  in 
1942.  These  higher  percentage 


margins  are  doubtless  associated 
with  the  lower  levels  of  wholesale 
prices  during  most  of  the  |>eriod, 
with  variations  in  volume  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  higher  labor  cost. 
Some  allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  changing  compiosition  of  stock 
and  sales.  In  prosperous  years, 
consumer  demand  shifts  into  some¬ 
what  higher  price  ranges  and  high 
styled  merchandise  that  normally 
requires  high  markons.  It  is  im- 
jMJssible  to  make  any  adjustments 
in  the  average  to  allow  for  such 

Deducing  Distribution  (losts 
In  presenting  these  various 
aspects  of  the  distribution  contro¬ 
versy  and  the  difficulties  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  meaning  of  percent¬ 
ages,  there  has  lieen  no  intent  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the 
opportunity  for  reduction  in  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  has  been  exhausted. 
Like  manufacturing  and  other 
types  of  enterprise,  distribution 
indulges  in  many  wasteful  jirac- 
tices.  It  has  its  high  cost  opera¬ 
tors:  and  also  its  share  of  misfits. 
It  is  honey-combed  with  tradition¬ 
al  expense  that  requires  constant 
reexamaination  and  appraisal.  Its 
highly  competitive  nature  often 
forces  it  to  follow’  practices  that 
needlessly  increase  its  operating 
exjjenses.  Whether  its  inefficiences 
are  greater  or  less  than  those  of 
producing  enterprises  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answ'ered  w'ith  posi¬ 
tive  assurance.  But  the  probability 
is  that  relative  to  the  nature  of  its 
functions  it  is  not  less  efficient 
than  production. 


DRIVER  TRAINING 

rWO  BOOKLEIS  filled  with 
material  aids  for  truck  ow’ners  faced 
W’ith  the  problem  of  unskilled 
drivers,  have  lieen  published  by  the 
White  Motor  Company. 

riie  first  entitled  “.Meetings  for 
Drivers”  explains  the  results  to  be 
oljtained  from  driver  training, 
(conservation  of  parts,  mainten- 
anc,  etc.)  and  outlines  a  workable 
training  program  for  the  truck 
owner  to  follow. 

The  second  Ixiok  is  called 
“Driver’s  Manual”  and  is  service¬ 
able  as  a  textbook.  In  addition, 
the  W^hite  company  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  sound  slide  films  which  sup¬ 
plement  the  w’ritten  material. 


What  distribution  may  do  to  re¬ 
duce  its  cost  and  broaden  our  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  jiostwar  jMiriod  cannot 
lie  explored  here.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  avenues  of  approach  are 
fairly  well  indicated  in  a  recent 
symjKisium  of  opinion  on  major 
store  policies  for  1944.  'I'he  sug¬ 
gestions  include.  (1)  centralized 
and  cooperative  buying  of  basic 
items,  (2)  building  of  additional 
volume  through  liranch  stores,  (3) 
better  space  buying  and  copy  test¬ 
ing  techniques,  (4)  retention  of 
w’artime  economies,  (5)  simplified 
selling,  (6)  improved  store  design 
and  lay-out,  (7)  better  salesman¬ 
ship  and  (8)  better  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Most  of  these  suggestions 
have  long  been  familiar  topics  of 
disctission  bv  top  management 
in  department  store  operations. 
They  represent  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  attacks  upon  unit  selling  costs. 

Sales  Point  of  View 

I'he  retail  trades,  however,  are 
naturalll'  dominated  by  the  sales 
point  of  view'.  Increased  volume 
can  do  w’onders  in  reducing  ex¬ 
pense  percentages,  but  it  often 
causes  merchants  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  absolute  increases  in 
costs.  There  seems  to  lie  no  clear- 
cut  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
better  engineering  approach  to  ex¬ 
pense  reduction.  The  production 
point  of  view’  is  under-emphasized 
in  retailing.  Too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  scientific  training 
of  employees  and  where  feasible, 
to  appraisal  of  operating  perform¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  physical  output. 
.Store  lay-outs  and  reserves  are  not 
alw’ays  designed  for  maximum 
physical  production  at  low  cost. 
We  think  of  merchandise  in  dol¬ 
lars,  and  seldom  in  terms  of  the 
most  economical  flow  into  and  out 
of  inventory.  Contemplated  im¬ 
provements  in  all  forms  of  |jostw’ar 
transportation  will  make  necessary 
new’  concepts  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  size  of  inventories  and  reserve 
facilities.  .Stock  controls,  badly  dis¬ 
rupted  under  war  conditions,  are 
in  need  of  overhauling;  and  much 
more  of  the  work  must  be  done  by 
machine.  Traditional  competition 
in  service  compels  the  maintenance 
of  much  uneconomic  delivery  serv¬ 
ice.  Many  merchants  believe  this 
problem  will  lie  liest  solved  by  a 
specific  delivery  charge.  AVhether 
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kORABAl’GH-UrC'K  (Witchita,  Kansas)  seals  its  entrance  against 
Minimer  heat  and  street  dust  with  this  Kevolving  D(K)r.  It  is  constructed 
ot  Herculite  glass  and  lironze  with  stainless  steel  stars  nn  the  cornice. 
Its  large  7-foot  size  provides  ample  r(K)m  for  ijackage-carrying  customers. 


H«r*s  a  simple,  scientific  way  to 

CUT  AIR-CONDITIONING  COSTS 

Install  Revolving  Doors! 

Revolving  Doors  will  protect  your  store  Iroin  hot 
blasts  ol  (lust-laden  air,  reduce  the  load  on  your  cool¬ 
ing  ecjuipinent  and  keep  merchandise  cleaner.  Even 
if  von  don't  have  air-conditioning,  Revolving  Doors 
will  shut  out  heat,  dust,  dirt  and  noise— and  provide 
greater  ('ontfort  lor  your  ciistotners  and  employees. 

Consider  Revolving  Doors  in  your  postwar  planning. 
Write  us  for  free  data  folder  or  talk  to  your  architect 
(<r  contractor.  His  Sweet’s  Catalog  will  give  full  details. 


^  Il’flyi  -f  Revolving  Door 
/ PflVi  For  Itself 

!•  Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 
2.  Increases  usable  store  space. 
/ J  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

y A  Assures  customers’  comfort. 

employees'  health. 


^W^tRlARTlOnilL 

I^VAM  KaNN€L 

PATCHISON 


•vartime  sacings  in  delivery  will  be  retained  by  this 
method  remains  to  be  seen.  In  short,  the  retail  trades 
l’:ave  much  to  learn  from  modern  mantifacturing 
methods  about  improvements  in  the  mechanical  phases 
of  their  operations. 

Department  stores  have  also  made  notable  progress 
along  these  lines.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  they 
l  ave  maintained  a  fairly  stable  share  of  thp  total  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  types  of  merchandise.  In  good  years,  the 
(lej)artment  store  loses  a  little  to  competition;  but  in 
l  ad  years,  it  cpiickly  regains  its  share  (»f  the  market. 
In  the  period  l!).1.a  through  1913.  department  store 
outlets  including  inaij  order  types,  have  secured  on 
i!  e  axerage  about  2()  (Percent  of  the  business  in  their 
types  of  merchandise.  If  xve  exclude  the  sales  ol  the 
two  leading  mail  order-department  store  chains,  the 
old  line  department  store  has  lost  some  competitive 
ground,  lint  the  really  important  fact  is  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  as  a  type  of  composite  retailing  is  an 
extremely  virile  form  of  distribution.  It  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  furnish  leadership  improve¬ 
ment  of  postwar  distribution. 

Department  Store  Volume 

What  the  probable  volume  of  this  postwar  distri¬ 
bution  will  be  is  an  interesting  statistical-  exercise. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  to  limit  the  comment  to  department 
store -sales  volume.  We  know  that  in  the  1929-13 
period,  department  store  dollar  sales  have  ranged  from 
.■).3  to  .").9  jterceiu  of  disposable  national  income  pay¬ 
ments;  and  if  we  omit  the  last  four  years,  the  range 
is  even  smaller.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  then,  that 
postwar  sales  prospects  for  department  stores  are  gen¬ 
erally  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  jirobable 
amount  of  disposable  national  income  pavments. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of 
these  payments  needed  to  assure  full  employment  and 
general  economic  stability.  Perhaps  the  best  conjec¬ 
ture  is  that  in  the  ten  yc-ars  following  the  war,  these 
payments  will  average  about  8120  billions  per  year  as 
compared  with  871  billions  in  1939  and  882  billions 
iti  1929.  If  we  accept  this  estimate  and  adjust  for 
in((»me  taxes,  disposable  income  in  the  hrst  postwar 
decade  would  average  about  one-third  greater  than  in 
the  past  ten  vears.  Even  if  the  most  conservative  fore¬ 
cast  of  8100  billions  is  used,  disposable  income  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  about  comparable  to  the  levels  of  1929. 

Ratio  of  Sales  Constant 

Since  the  ratio  of  department  stores  sales  to  dis¬ 
posable  income  payments  is  so  cotistant,  it  is  apparent 
that  with  such  income  levels  the  average  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  department  stores  would  run  something  more 
than  30  jtercent  greater  that!  iti  the  acute  depression 
decade  of  the  thirties.  8u(h  guesses  are,  of  course, 
-omewhat  luicertain  measures  of  trade  magnitude.  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  state  simply  that  the  first  postwar 
decade  can  hardly  fail  to  offer  substatitially  greater 
business  promise  than  the  decade  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

But  is  this  assumer  increase  in  the  dollar  value  of 
department  store  trade  is  secured,  we  will  not  have 
realized  the  larger  objective  unless  we  shall  have  sold 
a  much  larger  physical  volume  of  goods.  It  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  prodticer  and  distributor  to  make  this 
result  possible  by  lowered  costs. 
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Television 

(Cuntinued  from  page  30) 

and  tlie  the  film  commentator  will 
destril)e  the  article  in  detail.  Then 
a  slide  fdm  will  overlap,  showing 
in  large  type,  the  price  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  store  where  the  article 
is  on  sale.  This  is  a  well-known 
techni(jue,  in  the  film  business,  but 
there  will  be  many  innovations 
intrmluced  in  television.  Fhese 
fdms  will  l)e  assembled  on  a  strip 
of  Ihm.  or  35m.  film. 

.\nother  technique  that  will  Ik* 
much  used,  is  the  well  known 
trailers  we  all  see  in  the  theatre. 
When  tliese  are  used  in  the  store 
television  promotion,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  will  be  captivated  iKcause  of 
the  unusual  metlKKls  and  styles  of 
production.  In  fact,  todav  we  are 
producing  a  series  of  training  lUms 
for  Macy’s  that  bid  fair  to  establish 
new  standards  in  talking  to  the 
store  personnel.  When  television 
is  in  the  store,  there  will  not  Ik*  any 
need  to  assemble  the  help  in  the 
auditorium,  but  rather  they  can 
Ire  at  their  store  stations,  and  the 
televisor,  being  nearlry,  will  carry 
the  current  message  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

(lost  of  Shorts 

One  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  will  Ik  the  cost  of  shorts. 
Again  it  is  matter  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  whereby  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  television  production  moves 
into  the  studio  at  nine  a.  m.  and 
is  leaving  the  studio  at  eleven  a.  m. 
Other  store  directors  will  be  in 
various  parts  of  the  studio  doing 
their  weekly  stint.  Or,  in  the  store, 
a  camera  man  and  his  lights  arrive, 
the  show  is  already  ready  for  the 
camera,  he  shoots  and  moves  out. 

I  outline  these  procedures,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  television  ecpiipment.  is 
but  the  first  step.  There  are  many 
others,  iKyond,  note,  I  say  beyond, 
the  control  of  the  store,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  cameras,  labora¬ 
tories,  titling  and  sound  tracks. 

•All  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  commercial  production 
films,  whether  here  in  New  York, 
or  in  other  large  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction,  have  been  studying  ways 
and  means  to  increase  production 
speeds,  and  reduce  production 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


is  today’s  reality! 


OTEEl  MILS  connecting  coast  with  coast.  Railroad  trains  speeding 
goods  and  people  to  and  from  the  country’s  farthest  outposts.  That 
was  the  national  development  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  sure  vision, 
foresaw  when  he  signed  the  Pacific  Railway  Bill,  July  1,  1862. 
In  1869,  four  years  after  his  death,  the  Golden  Spike  was  driven 
in  Utah  which  united  the  first  transcontinental  tracks.  There,  the 
fast,  personalized  shipping  service  initiated  in  New  England  in 
1839  became  a  national  reality  by  railroad. 

Today,  Railway  Express  is  serving  the  country’s  shipping  needs 
via  230,000  miles  of  railroads  plus  motor  lines,  waterways  and 
the  nation’s  commercial  airlines.  The  goods  now  are  mostly  war 
materiel.  In  peace  time  they  will  again  encompass  every  con¬ 
ceivable  personal  item  as  well  as  the  products  of  industry  and 
agriculture. 

You  can  help  us  carry  our  share  of  America’s  war 
time  shipping  load  and  serve  you  better  by  doing  two 
simple  things:  Pack  your  shipments  securely  .  .  .  ad* 
dress  them  clearly.  Our  century  of  experience  proves 
that  "a  shipment  started  right  is  half-way  there!” 

BUY  MORE  THAN  BEFOREy^^v  IN  THE  5TH  WAR  LOAN 
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An  Outline  of  Warehouse  Operation 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


pieces  are  stacked  and  turned  over 
to  dealers  lor  reprocessing.  I  here 
is  no  attempt  made  to  return  case 
gtxxis  cartons  to  shipper.  Cartons, 
used  lor  novelty  lurniture  pieces, 
are  stacked  and  returned  to  ship¬ 
pers  lor  re-use.  Many  lurniture 
pieces  are  now  being  packed  with 
the  macerated  paper  pad.  These 
pads,  it  care  is  taken  in  removing 
them,  can  be  lolded  and  returned 
to  shipper  lor  re-use. 

Considering  the  return  ol  these 
pads,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sort 
each  shipper’s  pad,  but  can  be  sent 
to  any  shipper  who  uses  them. 
(>p>en  sUKk  lurniture  pieces  are 
kept  on  their  respective  lloors,  de¬ 
pending  on  class  ol  lurniture,  in 
a  separate  space  at  the  end  of  each 
Hcxjr,  in  racks.  Stockmen  are  in¬ 
structed  to  select  the  open  piece, 
rather  than  select  a  packed  piece. 
Open  pieces  get  into  stock  from 
returns,  even  exchanges,  cancella¬ 
tions,  alter  preparation  for  delivery. 

Bedding  is  not  stocked  in  big 
quantities.  These  items  are  or¬ 
dered  as  they  are  sold.  The  only 
stock  of  bedding  is  that  which 
comes  out  of  cancellations  or 
changes  after  order  is  placed. 

HOL’SEFL’RNISHINGS  -  Items 
warehoused  for  this  department 
are  dinnerwear,  kitchen  utensils, 
some  breakfast  room  furniture, 
juvenile  furniture,  carriages,  cribs, 
bridge  sets,  gas  ranges  (when  we 
have  them) .  .Many  items  in  this 
department  come  to  us  prepacked 
and  when  selected  for  deliverv,  go 
direct  to  delivery  bins.  Items  that 
require  preparation,  are  sent  to 
the  shops,  same  as  furniture  items. 

C.\RPE1  YARD  GOODS- 
Stock  in  this  department  are  rolls 
of  three  quarter  to  fifteen,  and 
some  eighteen  c|uarter  breadths. 
Three  quarter  rolls  are  stacked  in 
racks  and  stand  on  end.  Larger 
rolls,  when  opened,  are  stocked  in 
a  rack  five  shelves  high.  When  the 
bales  are  opened,  and  after  the 
first  cut  is  made,  the  roll  is  placed 
on  two  dolly  trucks,  one  on  each 
end.  and  slid  into  the  rack  on  the 
fl<K)r.  .\s  the  yardage  is  reduced  on 
the  larger  bales,  they  are  moved 
to  the  upper  shelves  of  the  rack. 

These  broadloom  racks  are  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  cutting  space. 


When  roles  are  taken  form  the  rack, 
they  are  rolled  out  and  cut  directly 
in  front  of  the  rack.  A  tag  is 
attached  to  each  roll  of  carpet  and 
as  cuts  are  made,  the  yardage  de¬ 
duction  is  recorded  on  the  tag. 
Sewing,  serging,  and  binding 
machine  operators  are  located  close 
to  the  cutting  space. 

Rug  sizes  of  Itroadloom  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  directly  to  deliv¬ 
ery  bins.  (Carpets  w'hen  cut  to  plan 
and  laitl  by  our  carpet  layers  at  the 
customer's  home,  are  delivered  by 
the  carpet  layers  who  drive  small 
panel  cars. 

Linoleum  yard  goods  are  stocked 
on  end  at  both  sides  of  a  cutting 
space,  and  are  handled  the  same  as 
is  vard  goods  carpet. 

RUG  STOCK-Stock  of  carpet 
rugs,  linoleum  and  other  summer 
rugs,  the  larger  sizes,  are  stocked 
on  ends  in  bins.  There  are  rows 
of  bins  that  accommodate  small 
(juantities,  and  others  that  accom¬ 
modate  large  quantities.  Small  size 
and  scatter  rugs  are  stocked  in 
metal  shelving,  square  compart¬ 
ment  racks.  They  are  selected  for 
delivery  on  regular  order  to  select, 
and  sent  direct  to  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  bins. 

LAMPS  AND  SHADES-These 
items  are  usually  received,  large 
quantities  to  a  case,  and  are  checked 
in  at  receiving  department  as  “case 
in  good  order,”  and  are  checked 
away  in  the  provided  stock  space 
on  metal  shelving  racks.  Cor¬ 
rugated  containers  with  one  end 
hinged  with  a  strip  of  adhesive 
tape  are  made  to  fit  the  shelving. 
Lamp  shades  are  placed  in  these 
containers,  and  the  lamp  stand 
in  the  same  section  directly  beneath 
the  shades.  In  selection  of  this 
merchandise,  it  usually  happens 
that  both  the  lamp  and  shade  can 
be  selected  from  the  same  section. 
I'hese  items  are  packed  for  deliv¬ 
ery  on  the  stock  Hoor,  and  are  sent 
direct  to  deliverv  bins. 

LINENS  AND  DRAPES-Only 
the  bulk  stock  is  handled  at  the 
warehouse.  Forward  stock  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  stores.  Merchandise 
in  this  department  is  price  tagged 
at  the  warehouse,  at  the  time  it  is 
shipped  to  the  stores.  There  is 
no  price  tagging  at  the  time  mer¬ 


chandise  is  received.  When  sold, 
it  is  prepared  for  delivery  and  is 
delivered  from  the  store  by  Parcel 
Delivery  .Service. 

■Vtlvertised  items  and  ensembles 
are  shipped  direct  from  the  ware¬ 
house.  Fhese  items  are  not  priie 
taggetl,  but  recorded  and  reported 
to  buyers’  office  at  the  main  store, 
each  day.  Lhis  department  is  the 
only  one  for  which  price  tagging 
is  considered  at  the  warehouse.  .Ml 
other  departments  price  tag  their 
merchandise  at  the  time  it  is  placed 
on  the  sample  floor. 

For  selection  in  this  department, 
metal  shelf  truck  is  provided,  it  is 
w’heeled  around  from  one  aisle  to 
another,  and  many  orders  can  be 
handled  on  the  truck  at  one  time. 

WAREHOUSE  SHOP-For  the 
preparation  for  immediate  delivery, 
is  located  on  the  main  floor  as  near 
to  the  actual  truck  loading  space 
as  possible  to  reduce  the  jjossibili- 
ty  of  damage  after  preparation. 

Other  shops  are  located  on  an 
upper  floor  for  recovery  of  uphol¬ 
stered  pieces,  for  furniture  refinish¬ 
ing  and  furniture  repairs. 

All  “returned  to  stock”  pieces 
are  examined  by  stockmen.  If  re¬ 
pairs  are  necessary,  piece  is  sent  to 
repair  shop,  where  repairs  are 
made  before  being  placed  in  stock. 
There  should  be  no  damaged  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock. 


Blankets 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
facturers  are  anticipating  a  big  de¬ 
mand  due  to  an  enormous  increase 
in  home  building.  Never  in  the 
historv  of  America  have  there  been 
as  manv  marriages  in  a  given  time 
as  during  the  present  war.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  domestic  business,  a 
huge  foreign  trade  is  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time  after  the 
war. 

No  matter  when  the  postwar 
period  arrives  it  will  find  a  large 
class  of  women  just  beginning  to 
expand  their  ideas  concerning 
home  furnishings  and  decoration. 
With  the  huge  national  income 
which  economists  say  will  then  be 
in  force,  these  women  will  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  They 
will  be  making  a  definite  effort  to 
improve  their  way  of  life.  They 
will  be  stvle  conscious  and  demand¬ 
ing  not  only  merchandise  but 
service.  This  kind  of  woman  will 
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have  ideas  toncerning  beautiful 
beds  and  fascinating  bedrooms. 

It  is  only  logical  to  expect  that 
she  will  consider  bedding,  espe- 
ciallv  her  blankets,  in  relation  to 
the  entire  color  and  decorative 
scheme  of  the  bedroom.  Blankets 
will  not  l)e  looked  upon  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  unit,  but  as  a  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  hariiKmious  creation. 

Many  of  these  women,  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  making  their 
homes  colorful  and  attractive,  will 
not  l)e  too  sure  of  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability.  So  they  will 
naturally  l(K)k  to  retail  salespeople 
for  helping  suggestions  based  on 
good  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration.  This  offers  the 
retailer  a  welcome  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  merchandising 
ideas.  Based  on  present  and  past 
demands,  together  with  a  growing 
appreciation  of  decorative  values 
and  practical  worth,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  public  will  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  retailer, 
demanding  blankets  of  adet]uate 
size  and  in  a  comprehensive  range 
of  colors. 

Carpet  Mills 

Blanket  manufacturers  are  in 
full  agreement  that  the  carpet 
mills  now  making  blankets  for  the 
government  will  not  continue  in 
the  blanket  business  and  sell  blan¬ 
kets  to  the  civilian  trade  after  the 
war. 

The  carpet  manufacturers  are 
not  so  certain. 

.An  unconfirmed  report  states 
that  the  carpet  mills  are  produc¬ 
ing  about  75  percent  as  many 
blankets  as  the  blanket  mills.  If 
this  is  true,  authoritative  sources 
say,  the  carpet  mills  are  accom¬ 
plishing  this  by  straining  every 
effort  and  every  nerve,  and  mainly 
from  a  patriotic  motive. 

One  carpet  mill,  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  supplier  in  this 
country  of  blankets  for  the  armed 
forces,  has  ceased  the  production 
of  blankets  and  is  now  making 
other  war  materials  in  their  place. 
“It  is  not  our  intention,  at  the 
present  at  least,  to  produce  con¬ 
sumer  blankets  after  the  war,”  said 
an  executive  of  this  company. 

■Another  carpet  mill,  making 
army  blankets  on  converted  .Ax- 
minister  looms,  devotes  two  large 
units  to  this  operation;  one  a 


transformed  warehouse,  and  anoth¬ 
er  of  equal  size  and  equipment  set 
up  in  one  of  its  mills.  Supervision 
by  a  thoroughly  experienced  blan¬ 
ket  man,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  company’s  own  time  study  de¬ 
partment,  have  made  it  possible 
to  turn  out  an  excellent  blanket 
on  a  loom  that  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  for  blanket  weaving.  The  con¬ 
verting  was  no  great  problem,  but 
some  additional  machinery,  not 
ordinarily  used  by  a  carpet  mill, 
was  necessary. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  an  executive  of  this  com¬ 
pany  said,  “Whether  or  not  we 
will  be  in  the  blanket  business 
after  the  war  I  cannot  tell  you. 

I  do  not  know;  in  fact,  no  one  here 
knows!” 

Blanket  manufacturers  are  firm 
in  their  conviction  that  after  the 
war  carpet  people  will  “stick  to 
their  knitting.”  If  they  should  sell 
civilian  blankets  this  will  natural¬ 
ly  be  recognized  as  competition, 
but  the  blanket  men  say  it  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  to  whom  it  is  sold,  and  the 
merchandising  methods  employed. 
They  also  point  out  that  blankets 
are  a  small  margin  business  and 
that  carpet  mills  are  not  equipped 
for  their  economic  production. 

“We  believe,”  said  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  woolen  manufactur¬ 
er.  “this  question  can  be  very 
quickly  and  readily  answered  when 
you  check  over  hotel  requirements 
only,  which  state  they  will  need 
11,000,000  yards  of  carpet  material 
for  replacements.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  general 
domestic  market;  with  the  known 
or  listed  brides  estimated  for  1944 
as  1,700,000,  this  is  another  tre¬ 
mendous  market  that  will  require 
a  large  volume  of  rugs  and  carpets. 
We  believe  that  the  carpet  manu¬ 
facturer  is  going  to  be  the  busiest 
of  any  of  the  textile  producers.” 

The  Future 

Projecting  the  blanket  activities 
of  the  past  into  the  future,  in  an 
attempt  to  tell  what  may  happen 
in  the  postwar  era  is,  at  best,  a 
speculative  undertaking.  Basing 
conclusions  on  the  opinions  of  high 
authorities,  these  opinions  may  be 
accepted  as  “educated  guesses”  as 
to  what  the  future  wdll  probably 


bring.  We  all  know  that  the  pre¬ 
war  blanket  producing  facilities 
were  adequate  to  supply  the  blan¬ 
ket  demands  of  .America,  can  the 
carpet  mill  produce  blankets  and 
effect  economies  in  operation  that 
will  bring  prices  so  much  lower 
that  the  consumer  will  definitely 
benefit?  The  blanket  people,  who 
know  all  about  the  headaches  and 
the  short  cuts,  say  it  can’t  be  done. 

If  the  mills  and  factories  that 
now  engage  in  manufacturing 
commodities  entirely  foreign  to 
their  usual  lines  decide  to  continue 
that  manufacturing,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  national  economy! 
Every  manufacturer  knows  that 
production  in  any  industry  has 
been  geared  to  the  demands  for 
that  commodity.  So,  authoritative 
sources  conclude,  that  if  new  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities,  inadequately 
equipped,  enter  the  industry,  some¬ 
thing  very  detrimental  is  bound  to 
happen  and  a  great  many  people 
will  get  their  fingers  burned. 


Television 

{Conlitiued  from  page  53) 

costs.  We  have  to  be  ready,  for  it 
is  useless  for  a  department  store 
to  purchase  television  facilities, 
unless  the  facilities  to  produce 
films  are  availabe  within  a  reason- 
abe  distance. 

The  advantage  of  films  has  al¬ 
ready  been  discussed,  in  previous 
articles,  the  factor  of  costs  is  now 
important.  Frankly,  I  could  not 
give  an  accurate  estimate  of  what 
it  will  cost  to  produce  a  series  of 
shorts  for  store  television,  except, 
and  this  is  important,  that  costs 
will  be  materially  lower.  We  ex¬ 
pect,  during  the  first  year,  to  be 
“in  the  red”,  as  far  as  many  pro¬ 
ductions  are  concerned,  for  we  will, 
like  a  newspaper  just  starting, 
have  to  wait  until  a  number  of 
stores  start  to  make  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  films.  In  fact,  almost  every 
organization  starting  to  work  in 
television,  will  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  for  quite  awhile, 
until  stabilization  starts  to  make 
itself  felt. 

We  know,  today,  what  it  costs 
to  produce  a  short,  or  a  series  of 
slide  films,  but  we  also  know  the 
advantages  of  volume  every  work- 
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ing  day,  and  film  production  will 
be  in  volume  for  television,  so  our 
costs  are  bound  to  be  materially 
reduced. 

1  happened  to  be  looking  over 
time  records  of  a  series  of  shorts 
we  produced  recently,  and  to  my 
astonishment,  found  the  actual 
time  the  camera  man  worked  was 
two  hours  out  of  a  total  studio 
time  of  eight  hours,  and  he  has 
an  assistant,  a  property  man, 
and  two  electricans.  The  rest  of 
the  time  was  customer  change  of 
mind  and  planning. 

This  remark  is  to  demonstrate 
how  we,  who  will  produce  com¬ 
mercial  pictures  for  store  televi¬ 
sion,  %vill  have  to  revise  complete¬ 
ly  our  production  plans,  will  have 
to  streamline  all  divisions  of  pro¬ 
duction,  for  you,  who  will  hand¬ 


le  the  store  television  plans,  will 
only  be  interested  in  shooting  and 
receving  completed  prints,  as  you 
do  photostats  today.  Not  as  fast, 
perhaps,  but  that  will  be  your  aim. 

St)  the  need  of  very  competent 
executive  direction,  within  the 
store  becomes  uppermost,  and  the 
need  of  very  competent  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  is  the  cohesive  part 
of  the  first.  All  of  us  who  are  in 
this  very  interesting  business,  are 
planning  to  make  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  successful  store 
television,  as  efficient  in  operation 
and  low  in  cost,  as  is  humanly 
possible,  for  we  know  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  a  new  phase  of  merchandising, 
one  that  will  help  see  more  goods 
to  more  people  for  the  good  of  all 
of  us,  and  sell  at  lower  advertising 
costs. 


Better  Bedding  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Another  problem  which  is  being 
solved  is  the  inventories  of  “vic¬ 
tory”  merchandise  in  the  bedding 
department.  Many  stores  “dumped” 
springless  sofa  beds  in  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  amendment  was 
released,  and  reports  indicate  that 
most  of  the  stock  is  now  gone. 
Some  lightweight  boxsprings  and 
wooden  frame  coilsprings  will  still 
be  found  but  these  are  being  moved 
without  forcing,  since  the  new 
springs  have  been  slower  to  reach 
the  retailer. 

Good  Business 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year?  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  and  department  store  mer¬ 
chandisers  expect  good  business  if 
lessons  learned  in  the  past  few 
months  are  not  forgotten.  During 
this  period  we  have  all  learned  that 
sleep  equipment  today  must  be 
sold.  NIanufacturers  who  are  on 
their  toes  have  learned  that  it  is 
essential  to  hold  schools  to  teach 
their  customers’  floor  salesmen 
(and  often  their  own)  how  to 
sell  the  current  types  of  felt 
mattresses.  Buyers  are  now  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  bedding 
salesmen  more  training  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  department  the  display  and 
advertising  help  that  its  profits  de- 
serce. 


If  only  these  lessons  are  carried 
o\er  into  the  post-war  years,  bed¬ 
ding  figures  should  reach  new  highs. 
Despite  satisfactory  profits,  this 
department  always  offered  profit 
potentials  that  were  seldom 
reached.  .Advertising,  and  this  goes 
for  many  prestige  stores,  has  been 
traditionally  of  a  price  variety. 
The  attachment  of  the  bedding  de¬ 
partment  as  an  aj)pendage  to  fur¬ 
niture  frecpiently  resulted  in  gen¬ 
eral  fftK)r  salesmen  slighting  bed¬ 
ding  sales  after  the  furniture  order 
had  been  written  up.  Little  con¬ 
sistent  effort  has  been  made  to  sell 
the  obsolescent  market. 
Forward-ltK)king  department  store 
merchandisers  should  be  laving 
plans  to  get  their  share  of  this 
replacement  business  after  the  war. 
Most  bedding  men  feel  that  there 
should  be  tremendous  obsoles¬ 
cent  markets  when  innersprings  are 
again  available.  Such  buying,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  automatic:  and 
today’s  exj)erience,  involving  l)et- 
ter  selling,  more  displav  and  wid¬ 
er  advertising  appeals  will  prove 
invaluable. 

.Another  favorable  aspect  which 
should  influence  future  bedding 
profits  is  the  generally  higher  level 
of  current  sales.  Reports  indicate 
that  in  manv  stores  S39.50  is  the 


average  mattress  ticket.  Floor  sales¬ 
men  have  grown  accustomed  to 
quoting  top  figures  and  of  making 
sales  without  price  arguments. 
Good  buyers  will  see  that  some  of 
this  g^in  is  held  and  that  their 
average  sale  never  slips  back  to  as 
low  as  a  figure  as  in  pre-^’ar  days. 

Even  today,  however,  mattresses 
are  still  featured  at  ten  and  twelve 
dollars,  which  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  sound  merchandising  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  ticking  avail¬ 
able  and  the  fact  that  only  3,200,- 
000  spring  foundations  of  all  types 
will  l)e  produced  in  1944.  Paul  S. 
W’illis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  .America,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  there  are  today 
two  and  a  half  dollars’  cash  in  the 
consumer’s  pocket  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  merchandise  available.  To 
continue  to  promote  bedding  on 
a  price  appeal  alone  is  illogical 
when  so  many  sound  sales  argu¬ 
ments  are  available  for  cjuality 
sleep  products. 

No  Seasonal  Buying 

Fhat  people  will  buy  sleep 
equipment  throughout  the  year 
whenever  they  need  it  is  one  of  the 
most  imp)ortant  lessons  that  has 
been  learned  during  the  war.  Old- 
timers  can  recall  days  when  .April 
and  May,  together  with  .August  and 
September,  constituted  almost  the 
entire  year’s  sales.  The  interven¬ 
ing  valleys  have  been  filling  up, 
with  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
.Association  reporting  that  in  fur¬ 
niture  stores  even  December  repre¬ 
sents  six  percent  of  the  year’s  bed¬ 
ding  sales. 

During  the  past  two  years,  how¬ 
ever,  customers  have  bought  bed¬ 
ding  as  they  needed  it  regardless 
of  season.  This  is  a  trend  which 
both  manufacturesr  and  retailers 
could  well  encourage.  .After  all, 
one  sleeps  every  night,  just  as  one 
eats  every  day;  and  the  time  to  re¬ 
place  old  bedding  is  when  the 
change  is  necessary  and  not  next 
.August. 

I'he  post-war  market  for  l)edding 
is  what  an  individual  store  makes 
it.  Potential  sales  will  be  present 
in  everv  market.  New  homes,  old¬ 
er  bedding,  the  desire  to  remodel 
and  refurnish,  together  with  great¬ 
er  realization  of  the  importance 
of  better  rest  will  result  in  a  latent 
desire  for  springs  and  mattresses. 
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